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The name of BRAND is synonymous with the best there is in 
Peony Culture and Development. The horticultural world knows 4% 
A. M. Brand as one of the foremost authorities on both Peonies 
and French Lilacs, and his offerings on this page may be regarded 


as sincere bargains for the benefit of the garden lover. 


Our PERFECT COLLECTION Our SUPER-EARLY ALL 
RED COLLECTION 
of 8 roots represents a fine assortment of 
color, combining Early, Midseason and Late Blooming very early, in con- 
varieties, regularly priced at $1.00 per root. tinuous succession, these 


These include: Avalanche, Mme. de Verne- 
ville, Mons. Jules Elie, Walter Faxon, Mary whole week's bloom ahead of all 
Brand, Edulis Superba, Sarah Bernhardt, others. Regular price, $2.00 each. 
Felix Crouss¢ Laciniata, Tenuifolia Flora Pena, 
Any 3 for $2.75. Any 6 for $5.00 Officinalis Rubra (the Fern- 
All 8 for $6.50 Leaved Peony) 


Postpaid 
Or your choice of any 10 varieties trom out 2 i Ae Gee 
general list for only $7.50. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFERS ON BRAND'S 

Our SUPER COLLECTION . NEW SINGLES 


three varieties give you two 


Fach ofter includes a Red, White and 


of 23 high-grade varieties, regularly priced Spe peace 
f arie : 


from $2.00 to $5.00 each root, includes these 















Blanche King 








named beauties: Argentine, Mrs. Bryce Fon- No. 1—Flanders Field, Prairie Rose, Krin- 

taine, Auguste Dessert, Mrs. Dean Funk, kled White. Total value, $10.50. SSS SE an 
Blanche King, Mrs. Frank Beach, Evan- All for $5.25 postpaid | 
geline Newhall, Mrs. Harriet Gentry, Flor- = Ny, 2—Red Warrior, Betty Lou, Krinkled S S 0 L | 
ence MacBeth, Mrs. John M._ Kieitsch, — Liu a= GORGEOU IRIS e RIENTA POPPIES) 
Fireball, Mrs. Romaine B. Ware, Hansina All for $7.50 postpaid The finest varieties of Aquilegia, Phlox, Hardy Lilies | 


Brand, Myrtle Gentry, Hazel Kinney, Phil- 
ippe Rivoire, Jean Cooperman, President Focal value. $15.00 
; Ole r a 00. 





No. 3—Red Goddess, Owatonna, Mankato. and Other Fine Perennials. | 








Coolidge, Laverne Christman, Rosamond : 
Grant, Martha Bulloch, Susan White, Krin- All for $10.00 postpaid 


kled White. 








Any 3 for $7.00. Any 6 for $12.00 
Any 12 for $20.0 

















FREE! “Golden Brace- 


let’’. With every 





















order of 12 Peonies 
chosen from above list, a 
root of this beautiful New od 


Peony (value $5.00) will 
be included free. 








Our MASTERPIECE COLLECTION 
of Most Beautiful Lilacs 





Make your selection from these leading varieties. 
All grown on own roots. Capitaine Baltet, Paul 
Thirion, Congo, President Fallieres, Decaisne, Presi- 
me dent Loubet, De Miribel, President Poincare, Edith 
® Cavell, Rene Jarry-Desloges, Hippolyte Maringer, 
Ruhm yon _ Horstenstein, Katherine Havemeyer, 
Stadtgartner Rothpletz, Miss Ellen Willmott, 
Vestale, Waldeck-Rousseau. In the 2 to 3 ft. grade, 


Any 3 for $8.00. Any 6 for $15.00 
Any 12 for $25.00 


A CHOICE SELECTION IN 
SMALL SIZES 


S All 18 to 24 inches, grown on own roots, 
and true to name. Chas. Joly, President 
Poincare, Jean Mace, Ruhm yon Horstenstein, 
Hippolyte Maringer, Thunberg, Katherine 
Havemeyer, Vestale, Miss Ellen Willmott, 
i) Wm. Robinson. 


Any 3 for $3.75 Any 5 for $6.00 
All 10 for $10.00 


Post paid 


it aaa S u pe r b | SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL COLORED CATALOG | 
» FRENCH LILACS on 


Own Roots 


Our VERY BEST SELECTION 
IN SMALL SIZES 


The finest varieties grown, all 18 to 24 inches 
and sturdy own root plants. Capzaine Baltet, 
Mme. Antoine Buchner, De Miribel, Olivier de 
Serres, Edith Cavell, Paul Thirion, Henri Mar- 
tin, Reaumur, Leon Gambetta, Victor Lemoine. 


Any 3 for $6.50 Any 5 for $9.50 
All 10 for $17.50 


Post paid 


THE GREATEST LILAC OFFER 
EVER MADE 
Ten beautiful high-grade Lilacs, all on their 
own roots; all different, all named, all labelled, 
in all colors, white, pink, lavender, blue, lilac, 
mauve, purple and red—in 2 to 4 ft. sizes. All 
ten leading and popular varieties 


Ail for Only $8.00 
f.o.b. Faribault 








BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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MAY TULIPS 


BEST 
eo} Ke] ' 3.) 


20 10:*IP° 





Special Hand-Picked 
Multicolor Mixture 





A Gorgeous Cut-Flower Assortment 
At an Exceptionally Low Price 


Tingling with life! Colors specially selected (from our best named 


varieties) to give a full range of Dar- 
win types—in a wonderfully colorful 
bed! Will furnish a wealth of cut 
flowers all through May. Sizes average 
4 to 4! ins. in circumference. 
50 Bulbs for $2.40 
100 Bulbs for $4.75 
1000 Bulbs for $45.00 


POPULAR DARWIN 
COLLECTION 


30 Bulbs (5 ea.) $2.25 
CLARA BUTT — Salmon Pink 
PROF. RAUWENHOFF — 

Cherry Red 
INGLESCOMBE — Yellow 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH — 


Pink 
WHITE QUEEN—Rosy White 





WILLIAM PITT—Orange Red 
60 Bulbs (10 ea.) $4.25 
150 Bulbs (25 ea.) $10.00 


Average 4 to 4/2 ins. circum. 


REGAL LILIES 15¢ 
12 for $1.50 


Bulbs 6 inches in circumference. Big, 
showy, fragrant white blossoms, tinted 
pink outside. Favorites everywhere! We now 
offer this 6 inch size bulb because it produces 
satisfactory, abundant blooms, and is less ex- 
pensive than the top size. Every bulb guaran- 
teed to bloom. Regal Lily bulbs 6 ins. around 
are generally priced higher; never lower. 
Make sure of size you get, when size is not mentioned. 


DUTCH IRIS COLLECTION 
Named and Labelled. 


IMPERATOR—Rich, dark blue 
WHITE EXCELSIOR—Rich snow white 


cm. in circum.) 


24 Bulbs (8 of ea.) $1 
YELLOW QUEEN—Soft, clear yellow 72 Bulbs (24 of ea.) $2.75 


(Bulbs average 7 


VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica) 


Beautiful hardy perennial for planting with daffodils. 
Choice roots for garden or naturalizing. 


Large Clumps 20¢. 
GRAPE HYACINTHS 32 for $1.00 


Heavenly blue, grape-like clusters; wonderful as cut flowers or naturalized. 


100 for $3.00 


BEDDING HYACINTHS 


DO ey Oe I yoann isc Ss hon cic ewe iene cx 
3°Bulbs Each of 8 Colors................. 


Dainty blue clusters. 


(10 for $1.80) 


Special Offer 

No. 15 
rer 
2s ee0 ee 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 10 for 60¢ 


Jumbo Size. We handle only the Giant Grandiflora, a 
over ordinary Paper White. G 
6 ins. in circum. 


reat improvement 
uaranteed to bloom profusely. Bulbs average 


CHEERFULNESS—The Gardenia Daffodil 


Delightful novelty; creamy, light yellow centered blossoms 
gardenias, with 3 to 5 clustered on one stem! 
circum. 


10 for 75¢ 


L , shaped like 
Bulb size, 41/2 to 51/2 ins. in 
















AMERICAN 
GROWN BULBS 


Van Bourgondien Bros. now of- 
fer, for fall planting, a wide 
variety of their AMERICAN- 
Grown Bulbs, in the best grade 
available today—at probably the 
lowest prices at which this grade 
can be bought! Every offer on 
this page accordingly represents 
Extra Value this year. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


All bulbs are full, free blooming size—true to 
name and color. All bulbs clean and healthy— 
and all GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 
25 Buibs $1 
100 for $3.75 * 1000 for $35.00 
We select only varieties and sizes which have 
proved most successful for naturalizing without 
continuous care, and which have proved hardy. Plant at least 8 inches deep on 
well-drained places—before Oct. 15. Demand is increasing at these low prices; 


place order now. Sizes average 5 to 7 ins. in circum. 


GARDEN DAFFODILS 30 Bulbs (3 ea.) $2.40 


Collection ''6''—10 Named Varieties 50 Bulbs (5 Each) $4.10 


Albatross Cheerfulness Sir Watkin 
Bernardino Laurens Koster Campernelli 
King Alfred Pleasant Eye Odorus 
Emperor Evangeline Rugulosus 
These are ‘‘mother’’ bulbs, each bulb guaranteed to produce two or more 
flowers. Do not confuse with ‘‘round’’ bulbs, which produce only one flower. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


BABYLON, L. |., NEW YORK 











ORDER VARIETIES FOR FALL PLANTING NOW 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 137, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
Send me, postpaid, bulbs checked below—every one guaranteed to bloom. 
© 20 Multicolor Tulips ......... $1.00 0 50 Ten Named Daffodils 
©) =©50 Multicolor Tulips ......... $2.40 Gd sx are 
[) 100 Multicolor Tulips ......... $4.75 O.. Regal Lilies at I5Sc ea...........- 
C) 1000 Multicolor Tulips .... $45.00 TC) | OD ed GS aweccccccccese Pew 
© 30 Popular Darwin Tulips ... $2.25 24 Dutch tris (8 ea. kind) .. $1.00 
© 60 Popular Darwin Tulips $4.25 O 72 Dutch tris (24 ea. kind) .. $2.75 
[) 150 Popular Darwin Tulips . $10.00 0 8 Bedding Hyacinths ....... $1.90 
[) 25 Daffodils for Naturalizing. $1.00 (| 24 Bedding Hyacinths ....... $5.60 
©) 100 Daffodils for Naturalizing.. $3.75 0 ..- L. C. Blue Bells at 20c ea. ....05+ 
C) 1000 Daffodils for Naturalizing . $35.00 Co OD i GB ibn cc cc vcsen $1.80 
Oo 10 Cheerfulness Daffodils .... $0.75 ( 32 Grape Hyacinth .......... $1.00 
© 30 Ten Named Daffodil 100 Grape Hyacinth . y $3.00 
TP GRD cccecss : $2.40 oO 10 Paper White Narcissus ... $0.60 
1 enclose remittance for $................ \ 4 
af 4 
GME nb-0-4:005ssnsseneaeeasbsruoeueeee ack SPPTTTTITITITITIT TTL TTT : 
. 
a oa ee a edad oft Fe6.00.0.00065600000000000000606660000600060860008006 ; 
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FOR RICHER 
SMOOTHER 
TURF 
NEXT YEAR! 


Asgrow 


Lawn Grass Mixtures in varying blends 
to suit particular needs—rich in perma- 
nent grasses to form strong, springy turf. 


Available from your local dealer or 
write our nearest branch for source 
of supply and free lawn booklet. 


ASSOCIATED 
SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 


Milford, Conn. Cambridge, N.Y. 
Indianapolis Atlanta Memphis 








ef 


AT HALF 
PRICE 


Plant roots in summer and fall months. 
Our special 1941 offer: 100 varieties at 
one-half regular catalog price. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free 32-page catalog (same page ¥ 





ae 


size as this Flower Grower) containing 
natural four-color illustrations on almost 
every page, as well as describing and pric- 
ing more than 400 most beautiful improved 
iris varieties—types which flower from early 
spring until late autumn; also lists 50 
Oriental Poppies and 50 Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL 
IRIS GARDENS 


Box 24, Beaverton, Oregén - WV 





Name 


Address 





AUGUST, 1941 
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| CHas. M. 
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of the Most Superb Varieties of Tall Bearded Iris 


At Less Than One Cent on the Dollar of Their Original Cost 









































































Here is a list of choice Iris for which I paid lavish as much as $100.00 a plant for a new Iris, as I 
prices in order to enjoy them in my own garden, and have done, I will not offer it to the public until I am 
then, by mass production on my Iris Ranch in the able to produce enough steck to sell at a modest 
fertile Yakima Valley in the State of Washington, price. 

pass them on to other garden lovers everywhere But I am doing more than this. For A Limited 
at prices anyone can afford. Time Only I am offering Iris at one-third off my 


usual low prices and making them up into handy 
collections, each arranged for the greatest color as- 
sortment and longest period of bloom. Each collec- 
tion is planned to give several weeks of bloom dur- 
ing May. June and September. Each collection also 
contains one or more of the Hardy Pogocyclus 
Hybrids, so different from other Iris they look as 


The prices at which these unusual groups of Iris 
originally sold, indicate their tremendous worth. 
No one but Iris connoisseurs could afford to pay 
such steep prices, and even then no connoisseur 
would pay them unless they were in the “Master- 
piece” class. 


I have established a rule that even though I pay though they come from another world. 
) PLANT DURING AUGUST FOR BEST RESULTS @ BE SURE TO ORDER BY COLLECTION NUMBER 
gg Cultural Directions Included with Every Shipment 


oe —— re 























LONG SEASON COLLECTION No. 1 LONG SEASON COLLECTION No. 2 LONG SEASON COLLECTION No. 3 
$2.50 Now Buys 15 Gorgeous Iris $2.85 Now Buys 15 Gergeous Iris $2.30 Now Buys 15 Gorgeous Iris 
Formerly Sold for $332.50 Formerly Sold for $370.00 ‘ Formerly Sold for $375.00 

Former Present — pA oy Se eg A ne 
Value Prices alue rices ANNE MARIE CAYEUX—36 ir 4 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—=36 in. I con GUDRUN 42 in. DYKES MEDAL real masterpiece in the soft hand 
sider this the finest deep yellow Iris WINNER. A_ huge massive white, . colors of a pigeon’s throat, to use 
created to date. It is simply superb, 2 generally considered the best Raa mtans $50.00 35 the originator’s description. Beauti- 
perfect in form and brilliant in color $25.00 -50 HAPPY DAYS—44 in. This variety ful pastel blend...... oes $100.00 20 
and Gudrun listed above are two of “ES 
RUSEO—48 in. A huge red toned the largest of all Iris. A yellow Iris Ss HARDING—40 in DYKES 
flower of colossal size and great cay a : : W.R MEDAL WINNER. Highest interna 
beauty with heavy substance and — ao at is ane on WwW. 3. 25.00 35 tional honors. A magnificent large 
st ve text nea 12.50 35 — . —* Dad Lad - * primrose yellow with smooth satiny 
ee , JEAN CAYEUX — 36 in. DYKES ee eee es 20.00 25 
EL oor fox in. Pxquisitely fra MEDAL WINNER. Highest interna- CORALIE—38 in. DYKES ME DAL 
grant arly owering mammot 1 size tional honors. A new Iris color tone, aad . . . 
mata Se "natroened cofee anita’ roman? 36.0050 J MUNN, lou aa dn 
color ... tenes . 10.00 -20 THE BLACK DOUGLAS—38 in. The fect form and substance... 25.00 -35 
PINK SATIN 46 in. One of the larg finest of the new dark tones or so KING MIDAS—28 in. An attractive 
est, tallest, smoothest and most ex called blacks, its color being intense golden buff and garnet brown bi 
quisite pink toned Iris with a satin deep blackish pansy-violet. Very vel- color blend. Early flowering 25.00 .25 
like texture..... 40.00 -25 vent ain oes :t ° 15.00 -35 MELDORIC—50 in. A rich smooth 
, i 0 in. real bronzy dark velvety intense blue-black, cor 
CRYSTAL BEAUTY- 50 in. A ee tan effect and one of the best of the side red by many pos - er "aa ‘this 
geous new clear pure snow white of nner tan iindine 20.00 20 pent 30.00 25 
> siz s Ss ld higt ‘ Ss. Selgchole ds tee eeees . SF Oe nn 6:406655506056600066006% 30. « 
ae ee ee ce 20 SIR MICHAEL—4s in. Silky, lustrous MME. LOUIS AREAU 36 in. DYKES 
: lilac standards. Deep velvety brown- MEDAL WINNER. Standards soft 
AUTUMN HAZE—30 in. Flowers twice ish red toned falls suffused copper rosy heliotrope on translucent sil 
a year, early spring and fall. Ex- DM Micistckas cass vesuenesaeuneee 50.00 25 very white ground. Falls exquisitely 
quisite violet fragrance. Huge sis. | 20 SAN FRANCISCO—44 in. DYKES sanded and veined deep rosy helio- 
Hyssop and manganese violet color.. 25.0 : MEDAL WINNER. Highest interna- trope over a white ground 35.00 .35 
BLACK MAGIC—28 in. An intense tional honors. Huge white with a PEGGY BABBINGTON—28 in. Flow 
blue-black, flowering twice a year feather-stitched edging of blue. The ers twice a year spring and fall 
spring and fall. The most en best of its color... Are a‘ 50.00 -20 Rich velvety deep clear uniform 
gS eer ree 10.00 -50 PRES. PILKINGTON “46 in. SPE. BE “Gi bo apndeadeuweasdabor 15.00 .15 
WM. MOHR—26 in. Most popular of CIAL PRIZE WINNER. Unusual PERSIA——46 in. Fragrant. Massive 
the Pogocyclus Hybrids. Huge flow- pink, yellow and brown blend - 25.00 -20 bloom in a unique blending of deep 
ers of soft violet veined bright man NENE—38 in. Classes with Gudrun colors reminding one of the rich 
ganese violet. ‘ 50.00 .25 and Happy Days as the largest Iris. — of a Persian rug, hence the | 00 20 
-40 SILV M E IAL Stem@ards Wiec-Valis rich G84 rose, ogee akin een teeceee sees eptices oe. . 
AWINNER: 2m, SULVER at DAL General effect red. ee = oe Aye ye EY 
and soft yellow blend.......... 25.00 15 OCTOBER OPERA 24 in. The same vety red falls........... 25.00 35 
CASTOR—36 in. SILVER MEDAL pn i Eg at haere 3 —s RAMESES 42 in| DYKES MEDAL 
WINNER. White ground almost sain tx Uc ea _—- 10.00 35 WINNER. Highest international 
completely covered with fine pin dots ag + . Ce eee ak ‘ ‘ : honors. A blending of tourmaline 
of deep violet..... 20.00 -20 a yt ge ew pink and soft yellow. Huge flow- 
y pOCYCIUS Fi} ’ >om - ers of n ific > 0.00 R 
FRIEDA MOHR-—42 in. " Exquisitels bination of 2 Iris races. Intense SANTA BARBARA. y yyy , ™ 
fragrant. Constant prize winner. rich scintillating blackish purple... 5.00 -20 American introduction which has the 
Huge flowers. Best deep pink tone 25.00 -20 on 3 ooh —_ . TAO 8 
, : 1B-PALL—30 in. Another fine Pogo distinction of receiving an award of 
GENEVIEVE SEROUGE—42 in. Un cyclus Hybrid with ruffled reddish merit from the Royal Horticultural 
usual frilled flowers of huge size lilac standards and dark violet falls Society of England........ 10.00 15 
in a blending of pastel tones; lilac, over a white ground. ‘ 5.00 -20 SERENADE 30 in. A real gem and 
black-blue, olive, buff, etc. --- 20.00 -20 CHINA LANTERN—40 in. A new Iris a true pink toned Iris by the color 
+30 in. Whi in new color tones. Metallic gold ORE 5265006048060 e004n4 , 5.00 15 
ee ak oo so Meo oa Sonteess. brilliant bordeaux ~ red — 40 in. Sweet fragrance, huge 
7 ‘alls in striking contrast..... 5.00 .20 falls. Huge size, fine form, attrac- owers comparing with the largest 
visit Palle i string conta i. rare ere ... 10.00 -20 in size. Standards bronzy gray 
NINGALL—46 in. Standards rosy buff EROS—32 in. A delightful new sal- Falls bronzed tan, veined and 
Falls Hays lilac running to a white mon or hydrangea pink tone with flushed violet ......... 15.00 .20 
center with soft buff shading toward " as many as 12 flowers to a stem.... 15.00 .20 VENUS DE MILO—44 in. A superb 
Ce ROPER. 2.0.2. osc cccccs ens 25.00 15 ETHELWYN DUBUAR—36 in. I be- fragrant white which was second 
TALISMAN—38 in. Delightfully fra- lieve this to be one of the 3 larg- choice of the judges for the Dykes | 
grant flowers in the colors of the est and finest pink toned Iris in Medal in 1936........ ve neee 20.00 -20 
world famous Talisman Rose.... . 25.00 .20 troduced to date.... ; ‘ 5.00 -50 ag ey FF - ichis a 
bie veining and a black area at’ 
Total Former Value.... . . .§332.50 Total Former Value . $370.00 the throat . inchabarmeee 5.00 -20 
Present Cost...... és ; $3.75 Present Cost $4.30 Tatel Gormer Valee........... $375.00 
Deduct One Third.. 1.25 Deduct One Third...... ; 1.45 Present Cost ae $3.45 
Deduct One Third 1.15 
ee TO OE QIN nc .0:04:6,05'00500405 See SS eS ee 

















ALL 3 COLLECTIONS, ONE EACH OF 45 VARIETIES, $7.00 


I believe I have enough of all varieties listed in these special offers to fill all orders; but if the demand 
should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to substitute equally good or better varieties, 
for any Iris of which the stock may be exhausted 


Robert Waywnan 


Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 

Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 

with each order. All plants are labeled and 

shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 

SNOWFLAME (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and rare, each .75; three for $2.00; $7.50 per 12. 

*MRS. PERRY — large, PURITY — Pure Coral 
beautiful clear pink, pink, large and fine. ..50c 

wastes see ease cs *PERRY’S WHITE—large 
LIVER- glistening white ....... 50 


MORE—tall dark red, LULU NEELY—large ox- 
ae eae a ER ae ee eee 50 
deep scarlet-red. Tall Se 
and new, each......... 50 est of all red.........0 
OLY MPIA—-DOUBLE Sal- *“ORANGE KING — select 
mon, early, each..... 35¢ large crange .........+ 35 
ENCHANTRESS large, *MAY SADLER —large sal- 
beautiful lilac rose. New MnOR PURE .cccccccccece 35 
and fine, each......... 50 SASS PINK — large flow- 


F AIR Y—delicate rose pink, 
dainty and free flower- 
OE rrr 
HELEN ELIZABETH — 
light La France pink. 
Deeply crinkled, long 
blooming, each ....... 50 
HENRI CAYEUX — Wine 
purple. Does best in 
partial shade, each....50 
*JOYC - Beautiful Am. 


ers, delicate flesh pink, 


*PERFECTION —larege, 
dainty pink crinkled. 
Tall stems .....cccesce 50 

WUNDERKIND — finest 
cerise or Begonia-rose. 
Large flowers, tall stems. 
Very Ame ...ccccccccee 50 
SALMON GLOW — new 

Beauty rose, tall and tall DOUBLE. Late. 

free flowering, each. ...35 Brilliant salmon ...... 50 
Any three 35c varieties. ..........--+-eeeeees $ .80 
Any three 50c varieties. .........-c-seeseeees . 

12 varieties, your choice, (except Snowflame) 3.95 
One of each of all 20 varieties listed in- 





cluding Snowflame ............0+-seseeee: 6.65 
*One of each marked with star* eight 
oer aod wavs cqcaeaneneen es 1.75 





SPECIAL BARGAIN: Eight fine named varie- 
ties, (Our selection) properly labeled and postQORDER 
paid for only $1.00. We will send a nice range Now 
of colors and not more than one of a. kind. 

This is the finest and largest bargain we ever 
offered. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 











Try “VIGORO MAGIC" 


NEW LAWNS! 


Vigoro is the complete plant food 
A product of SWIFT & COMPANY 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 














water-lilies. Hardy, easy 
low perennial. Plant dor- 
mant tubers now. 15 for 
$1.00; 100 for $6.00. IIlus- 


trated Bulb Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 











* IRIS ® 


IF IT'S GOOD—WE HAVE IT! 
IF IT'S A BARGAIN—TRY US! 


Write for our catalogue 
See our Bargain Center, also Daylilies 


OVER-THE-GARDEN WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 














r) TULIPS © 


Thousands of gardeners last year planted Conley’s 
Oregon Grown Tulips. This spring many reported 
“The best we ever had,’’ ‘‘Better than imported 
bulbs,’’ ‘‘They were the talk of the neighborhood.’’ 
We were not surprised for we have been grow- 
ing good tulips for 15 years and shipping them to 
all parts of the country. Another fine crop this 
year but you should hurry for the demand will 


be heavy. 
SPECIAL TULIP MIXTURE 
Darwin, Cottage and Breeder varieties in marvel- 
lous colorings with large flowers and tall stems. 
Splendid for bedding or cutting. 
bes size bulbs, 15 for $1.00, 100 for $6.00 

irst size bulbs (Fine large flowers) 

20 for $1.00, 100 for $4.50. Postpaid. 
Free! Color pee catalog of tulips, daffodils, 


ulbous iris, etc. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Box 386A EUGENE, OREGON 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Admires “Old Scarlet Poppy” 
To the Editor: 


T irritates me to read frequently a slight- 

ing reference to the “old scarlet Oriental 
Poppy that nobody wants.” Years ago I saw 
one of those Poppies blooming in a little 
cottage garden as I passed in a car. It im- 
pressed me so that I told myself I must 
have some. I had never done any gardening, 
but I started by buying a packet of Oriental 
Poppy seed. When the first flower bloomed 
I was rapturous about it. So were the 
neighbors. The trouble with us was that 
none of us belonged to a garden club, or had 
read a garden magazine, so we didn’t know 
we were being vulgar. 

Since then I have tried several named 
Poppies. None of them has been as breath- 
taking as the old scarlet, and most have 
been weak, small, dull things. I’m not so 
intolerant as to think that everyone should 
admire everything that I do. Still, when 
everyone who has seen my Oriental Poppies 
raves about them, I can’t help but wonder 
if the dislike of “refined” gardeners isn’t 
just a fad inspired by one or two who hon- 
estly disliked the “old scarlet that nobody 
(?) wants.” — W. DONALD STARTZMAN, 
(N. J.) 


Calla, Not Agapanthus, Intended 


To the Editor: 


AM disturbed to find that in editing my 

July “Little Greenhouse” article (p.335) 
you inserted the name Agapanthus in pa- 
renthesis after “Lily of the Nile.” If you 
will consult “Nicholson’s Dictionary,” 
which was the authority of gardeners long 
before an attempt was made in recent books 
to popularize all plant names, you will find 
that the name Lily of the Nile was applied 
to Richardia africana, now Zantedeschia 
aethiopica, and that Agapanthus is African 
Lily.— JAMES G. Esson, (N. Y.) 


[Apologies are due Mr. Esson. His note 
had reference to the common Calla, not to 
Agapanthus which is usually allowed to 
grow all summer and is stored in a cool 
place for the winter.—EpITor] 


Super-Gold Popcorn Came from 


Kansas 


To the Editor: 


HAVE read with interest Mr. Wm. D. 

Burr’s contribution on popcorn in the 
June FLOWER GROWER [p. 268]. I thought 
you might be interested in the history of 
Super-Gold Popcorn. This is a selection of 
South American Popcorn which was made 
many years ago by the Kansas State Col- 
lege. We got our stock seed from them and 


I consider it one of the finest varieties we 
grow. It doesn’t yield quite as much as the 
South American corn but is_ practically 
hulless and pops with a big volume. It is 
similar to Sunburst and Yellow Pearl but 
you will have no trouble distinguishing the 
three if you have them side by side.— 
IRVING STEURER, Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co., (Iowa) 


Bloom Off Season 


Perennials 


To the Editor: 


ERHAPS readers who are interested in 

early blooming Mums might profit from 
an experience of mine which has given me 
not “early” bloom but spring flowering. 
Two winters ago, in order to increase my 
stock of Cushion Mums, I brought several 
roots into the greenhouse and kept them 
growing. Much to my surprise they began 


blooming in April. Last winter I grew 
a larger number and now (June) have 
Mums covered with bloom. Some of them 


have been blooming since early May. Last 
summer these Mums bloomed all 
and into fall. 


The later flowering Mums might not 
respond to the same treatment but I have 
two large flowered kinds in bloom—a white 
that covers itself with big blossoms when 
only 6 inches high (normally it blooms 
about fifteen inches) and a bronze “Septem- 
ber” flowering variety. No Koreans have 
spring flowered and rooted cuttings of 
Cushions also grow normally. 


Harrington’s Pink Aster is another queer 
one. Brought into the greenhouse after 
the first good freeze-up it grew lustily until 
headed off. Instead of bushing out the 
rooted plants broke into bloom in April 
when only 6 inches high. They were planted 
out into the garden in late April and after 
blooming produced a fresh crop of root 
suckers which are now growing strongly 
and will, I think, bloom this fall. The 
“dwarfs” made an excellent and _ novel 
spring rock plant. 

If rock garden lovers want an all-pur- 
pose weeder and cultivator, try this one. 
Cut an ordinary garden rake down to 
four or five prongs but leave an inch or 
two of the back on. When this is sharpened 
it becomes a splendid tool for small areas.— 
J. HAMM, (Canada) 


season 


At Least Black Currants 


Are Good Medicine 
To the Editor: 


HAVE raised black currants for 40 years 

and I like them for their medicinal 
properties. Jam made from them is very 
good for sore throat and is very easy to 
take.—WILLIAM McDouGa.p, (Iowa.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of the THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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AMERICAN GROWN LILIES 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


AMERICAN GROWN LILIES are outstanding in the unusual colorings and exotic charm they bring to 
the garden. Their steady progression of bloom from June to September is a delight to all. 


FLOWERFIELD offers an exceptional group of the finest lily varieties—all of which are grown by us here 
at the farm. Being home-grown, and not imported, their hardiness is assured. We can dig and ship them a full 
month sooner than usual, thus affording the decided advantage of early fall planting in the home garden. 


For instance: 


SPECIOSUM LILIES 
Album—white with green shadings; blooms August-September 


blooms June-July 


REGAL LILY (The Royal Lily) pure white; 
30c each—$3.00 per dozen 


CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) pure white; blooms June-July Rubrum—carmine-pink with white; blooms August-September 
35¢ each—$3.50 per dozen 35c each—$3.50 per dozen 


COLLECTION—1 of each $1.35 value for $1.15 postpaid 
OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE COVERS EVERY PURCHASE MADE FROM US. 


SEND FOR OUR 1941 FALL GARDEN HAND BOOK—IT INCLUDES ALL AMERICAN GROWN MATERIAL FOR 
FALL PLANTING—INCLUDING TULIPS 


Hiowerfield bulb farm 


530 PARKSIDE AVE., FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

















Spray Kit is the big news for rose growers this season. It 
contains just two bottles—scientifically balanced especially 





For A HEALTHIER STAND 1s GRASS. Next SPRING 





aN LAY) 
‘ORTHO 


Condition Your Lawn 


for Winter NOW 










ROSE SPRAY 
KIT 











Will Keep Your Roses 
Clean at Less Cost 
The “ORTHO” 


Organic Plant Food 
and Soil Conditioner 


Give your grass a rugged autumn 
growth to carry through the win- 


new Rose 





for the control of most common rose insects and diseases. 
Enthusiastically welcomed by 
rose growers everywhere. 


The “ORTHO” Rose _ Spray 
Kit makes twelve full gallons 
of spray for $1.00—you get 
more for less money. Easier 
to use and apply. Full direc- 
tions with every kit. 

















Buy an “ORTHO” 
Rose Spray Kit to- 
ay from your local 
dealer and _ solve 
your pest problem 
for the season, 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 


Richmond, Calif. 


Elizabeth, N. J 








ter and come up strong and healthy in 
the spring. Use CuLturalIp, the or- 
ganic fertilizer that contains vitamins 
and all the elements necessary to 
plant growth. It gives off nitrogen 
<> lasts longer and promotes 
alanced root and top formation. 
CuULTURAID has about twice the 
bulk of ordinary fertilizers, making 
it easy to spread evenly, extra reten- 


--Mutt1 Propucts pDivision-- 


Protectoseal Company of America, Inc. 
1920 So. Western Ave., Chicago 
DC Send Free Working Sample of CULTURAID 
Sticks. (F Send box of 32 CuLTuRAID Sticks 
—20c enclosed. [1] Ship prepaid trial lot of 

Ibs. CULTURAID Plant Food @ $ 
Money order enclosed, 
My Dealer's Names . 
My Name 
Addre \ 

Sq 


a ae 


tive of moisture. It mulches the soil 
and aerates the plant roots. Available 
analysis: Nitrogen 5%; Phosphorus 
10%; Potash $4. 

Use CULTURAID with your fall plant- 
ings, too—1 Ib. carton — 20c: 5 Ib. 
carton—60c; 25 lb. bag—$1.75; 50 
Ib. bag—$2. 75. Use convenient CUL 
TURAID Sticks for potted house plants. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


State 
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SHADY LAWN SPECIALS 


Order now and have these handsome 

items at special reduced prices. Ship- \ 

ment at planting time or immediately as 

you may choove. 

TULIPS -Large No. 1 sizes in all the handsome 
sorts. Mixture of all Darwins....... 25 for $1.00 

DAFFODILS 100 assorted bulbs in 8 varieties 
Excellent for naturalizing. Shade or sun... .$1.00 





Plant now for 
hedges or grow for windbreaks. 15 — 
1. 


HOLLY -The true Xmas Holly. 





RHODODENDRONS—Hybrids in red, lavender or 
SB are $1.00 
ALMOND-—Flowering type. That pretty pink shrub 
with double rose like flowers. Blooms in spring. 
2 for $1.00 
YEWS—FExcellent little plants for growing on. 
Mention which type, low growing or upright 
, 6 for $1.00 
JAPANESE QUINCE—RBrilliant red apple blossom 
type flowers in spring.....2 very large plants $1.00 
PINK DOGWOOD. Plant now. 3 ft.......... $1.00 
FERNS—Plant these beautiful hardy Ferns in the 
odd places, shade or full sun. 
Xmas Fern—Green all winter and fine for bou- 
quets. 
Maidenhair Fern—Mixture of 8 sorts...... $1.00 
Lace Fern—Excellent ground base of trees. 
Re Ce WON WOMB T 6.5 w00 6 s:c:0-sicc-eol 50 for $1.00 
HEMLOCKS—10 in. bushy plants..... 10 for $1.00 
POPPIES Handsome large ane Oriental 
ee. Ee ae rer ree 6 for $1.00 
PEONIES—Handsome double sorts. Fl. size, all 
ES hide cab bA06 Wea bacee ek ka .6 for $1.00 
Japanese : Single 1 each color... 4 for $1.00 
} AZALEAS—Red Japanese. Nice bushy plants. 


} 6 for $1.00 
| HOUSE PLANTS 


CAMELLIA—Extra large plants 15 in. Well 

P | branched. Red, pink or white.... Each $1.00 
} CAMELLIA—Small plants for growing on 

| % for $1.00 

| OLEANDER-—Here is a unique assortment. 1 red, 

| 1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 white.........4 All five for $1.00 


CAGCTUS—<é6 all different. ....ccccccesccs . $1.00 
GARDENIAS -15 in. ready to bud.....: 3 for $1.00 
PEEL. bckékccnscecenacenenest 3 for $1.00 


Send for complete list of many bargains 


Add 10c to each $1.00 order for 
packing and postage 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Hammonton, New Jersey 


TOP-DRESS LAWNS NOW! 


During August and 
early September a 
top dressing of 
DRICONURE will do 
your lawn a world of 
good. DRICONURE 
comes in 2-bushel (50 
lb.) bag and costs 
$1.75. Order today 
from your local dealer 
or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


shades. 
trial 
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ATkn§ * DURBRON ING: 


165 Jown ST. 
NEW YORK, N 


















Extra large blossoms, unusual 
Sow seed now. Finest mixture, 
packet, 50¢. ‘ 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Clackamas, Oregon 








Wildflower Collection | 


Plant Native Wildflowers This Fall. 





Here is a collection you will enjoy. 
2 White Ladyslipper... . ....$2.00 
INI ou 5 adisa's 04,50 See woes . 1.00 
3 Maidenhair Fern ............ . we 
eae ~. 
_3 White Trillium ...... , -75 
| 13 Plants, Retail Price, F.O. B. 
Putney, Vermont .$5.25 
Prepaid Collection Price $4. 50 
We specialize, also, in Hardy Trees, Ever- 


greens, Shrubs, Wildflowers, Ferns, Fruits, 
Perennials, Herbs. Ask for 1941 Catalog. 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 25 Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” } 
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The 


Prelude to spring Lilacs —- Summer planting — 


Weathervane 


The rabbit menace — Weather and early Dahlias 


COVER illustration of Lilae, such 

as the variety Victor Lemoine pic- 

tured this month, may seem to be 
very much out of season. Certainly no 
Lilae that I know of blooms this month 
except for the shrub of similar color and 
name—the Buddleia or Summer Lilac. 

And yet gardeners must be forewarned 
in order that plants are set out at the 
proper season, and this is_ especially 
true of all fall planting operations, I 
find. Certainly, October and November 
are the best months of the year in which 
to transplant Lilaes but unless plans are 
made now to set them out, this task is 
likely to be overlooked. 

A word of praise is due the Lilac 
Victor Lemoine because most experts are 
agreed, I am sure, that this famous 
French variety is one of the finest known 
today. The blossoms are double and form 
great panicles of rosy lavender-blue_ blos- 
soms late in the Lilae season. And in 
common with most of the hybrid varieties 
one does not have to wait years for bloom, 





HE term fall planting is* commonly 

used, sometimes in reference even to 
such flowers as bearded Irises and Ori- 
ental Poppies. Late summer planting 
would be a more accurate term to use, 
however. In fact, most experienced 
gardeners move Iris at almost any time 
except at the height of the flowering 
season. 

It is difficult at this time of yee ur, when 
annuals are at their height, to imagine 
that any more color is needed in the 
garden, The alluring rainbow colors of the 
modern Iris do, however, give one more 
genuine pleasure in spring than any other 
flower that I know. With supplies of the 
better-known inexpensive varieties being 
quickly exhausted, it is timely now to 
suggest that one consult the excellent Iris 
lists which Mr. Junius P. Fishburn has 
compiled for this issue and to acquire 
the plants at once. To delay in this 
matter may lead to disappointment. 


T is hard to account for the tastes of 

rabbits. So enormous is -their appe- 
tite, I expect, that the kinds of plants 
they devour would run to scores of 
names. One reader tells me that his 
Gladiolus patch has been sadly stripped 
of foliage this year and others report 
rabbit damage on numerous flowers in- 
cluding Bachelors Button, garden Pinks 
and hardy fall flowering Asters. I find 
that rabbits apparently have an eye for 
eolor, too, for in my garden they con- 
centrate on foliage of “several kinds of 
red Roses, including .the Polyantha Ideal 
and several red and rose colored varieties 
of the China Rose which, incidentally, I 
particularly admire. 

I doubt that it would be practical to 
make a garden of plants entirely immune 
to rabbit damage but perhaps some 
reader can recommend a means of keep- 
ing rabbits from the garden other than 


by shooting them or enclosing the plot 
with a fine mesh wire. To be sure, 
of my friends have found that by con- 
stantly dusting the foliage with arsenate 
of lead or keeping it covered with some 
kind of insect spray that rabbit injury 
may be discouraged. This, however, is 
almost a daily task. Surely there must 
be other more effective remedies. 


some 








Not every gardener would care to im- 
mortalize the squirrel by erecting a 
weathervane in its honor, but it must 
be admitted that this squirrel weather- 
vane pictured in the garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Bollerer of Elm. 
wood, Connecticut, is well designed 
and highly ornamental. The metal 
post upon which the vane is mounted 
makes an excellent support 
Giant Cornell Morning-glory 
which is red edged with white. Pic- 
tures of other readers’ weathervanes 
will be most welcome 


for the 
new 


HEN any flower in the garden per- 

forms peculiarly, then it may be said 
that this is because of unusual weather. 
This, in fact, is how the Dahlia experts 
are explaining why the large flowered 
varieties, in the East at least, began to 
bloom so early. One could see Dahlias in 
bloom on every hand this year during the 
first few days of July. 

Those who grow Dahlias for exhibition 
have been snipping off the buds as soon 
as they have appeared so that the 
strength of the plant could be turned into 
flowers permitted to grow later in the 
season. About the first of August, how- 
ever, new buds will be allowed to de- 
velop, the ground will be kept constantly 
moist, fertilizer applied every week or 
so, and the race will again be on to see 
who ean grow the biggest Dahlia. The 
results at the shows will tell the story. 


















PLANT SALBACH IRIS NOW 


for Spring bloom 


We offer firm well matured plants, grown without summer 
rain or irrigation. These well ripened plants will withstand 
the severest winter and are sure to bloom. 


AUGUST SPECIALS 


Large stocks of the varieties listed below permit of these special prices. New Dutch Iris Golden 
Lion is a frilled-edged ; 
COLLECTION NO. 1 gleaming yellow bloom, last- one in existence. seauti- 

(Tops in good hardy standard varieties) 


days wl cut. fully ruffled petals. 
12 for $1. “25; ‘100 for $8.25 75¢ ea; 3 for $2.00 
California Gold, bright yellow. 
El Capitan, immense lavender. 


Eremurus Hybrids, in delicate shades of 
Jean Cayeux, coffee brown. 












Orange and White Poppy 
Snowflame. First 2-color 


Brunhilde, big deep violet. 
Dark Knight, large dark bronze. 
Happy Days, largest yellow 


coppery pink and chamois yellow bloom 


spikes 3 feet long. 
Plants 45¢ each Doz. $4.50 


Los Angeles, big white. plicata. 
Naranja, orange yellow. 
Sierra Blue, larae tal! blue. 


Any five for $1.50 e 


Marquita, large cream and rose. 
Pink Opal, true pink. 
Tenaya, deep red bronze. 


All twelve for $3.00 


COLLECTION NO. 2 


(Recent outstanding introductions, hardy varieties) 


Golden Amber, deep amber. 

Lighthouse, peach pink. 

Midwest Gem, yellow and pink 
blend. 

Sierra Snow, superb clear white. 

Wabash, best white and violet. 


Any five of these superb iris for $8.50 
All ten of these superb iris for $15.00 ° 


Each variety labeled. Orders sent by prepaid post. Send your order now. We 
promise good strong plants and prompt delivery. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


Bronzino, gold and bronze. 

Golden Majesty, finest deep 
yellow. 

Lucerne, tal! clear blue. 

Orloff, yellow plicata. 

The Red Douglas, red purple. 





“These 3 Beauties 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Our customers are planting now, knowing their beautiful blooms will 
burst forth next spring. They will bloom earlier and more freely. 
WAYSIDE guarantees it. You still have time. Order today. 


NEW DAFFODILS 

Tulip Bulbs Imported From England 
Two highly popular ones are the pink trumpet, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
and the twinkle-eyed Fluer. Both very choice. Shown in 
WAYSIDE’S new catalog in natural true colors. Fully described. 
Special value collections and surprisingly low in price. Guaranteed 
to be of superior quality. 

Order New Bulb Catalog Today 
It is a mark of distinction to | has garden wisdom. In order- 
have the WAYSIDE catalog in ing it, drop five 3-cent stamps 
your home. It stamps you as a in your envelope to cover post- 
age and handling costs. 





person who knows quality and 


| | | Wayside Gardens 
W 








70 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 








Clank these BULBS thisutumn 


SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


Ornithogal Nut ANT AUTUMN. 
denen _— pecs gach IMPERATOR FLOWERING CROCUS 
30 sutss $1.00 12 cttss $1.00 50 putes $1.00 5 sures $1.00 
This fine new and Sometimes called the The most popular Each bulb bears many 
unusual bulb bears “Garden Orchid”.Sun- Dutch Iris. Beautiful, unusually beautiful 
elegant spikes of set is a rosy orchid- large rich dark blue _ rosy-carmine flowers. 
beautiful frosty, sil- flowers borne on 27- Easy to grow,good for 
very-grey flowers eg , , inch stems. Blooms in cutting. Very hardy 
shaded pale sea-green. June and early July. May. Excellent cut Make interesting gifts 
Thrivesindenseshade Hardy; a good cut flowers. Hardy and for the sick, as bulbs 
or open border. Hardy. flower; height _ strong grower. will bloom without 
Valuable for cutting. nineteen - 7'\\ Popular. soil or water. 


KING ALFRED" DAFFODILS 


10 Fine Bulbs $] 00 on 24-inch stems. They 


last long in the garden 
Grand monarch of all and as cut flowers. 
Daffodils; rich golden Vigorous growers. 
yellow; large flowers 


Gardonville Pulb(oweis 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


lavender, blooming in 

























From August to October 15 Is the Best 
Time of Year to Sow Grass Seed for 
Fine New Lawns or For Renovating 


Staigree” 
= TAWN SEED 


For a Permanent Lawn 


STAIGREEN is a modern lawn formula, free of troublesome 
weeds and crabgrass, producing under normal conditions a 


permanent lawn of beautiful deep-rooted turf, luxuriant 
and emerald-green. 
Pamphlet “How to Build a Permanent Lawn” in every 
package. 

2V2 tbs........ $1.60 122 ibs....... $7.25 

S Ms... cccccee 3.10 25 Ihs.......0- 14.00 


Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10 x 20 ft. 
—half quantity for renovating old lawn. 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
rr $1.75 100 Ibs....... . $5.00 


For new lawns use 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. ft. half 
quantity for renovating. 
NEW FALL BULB CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Sica ahr 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F, N. Y. C. 


Newark, N. 
Englewood, N: Zz 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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TION Il 
10 Varieties— 15 Varieties—> COLLE™ "$10.00 
(an $0.25 value) (A $4.75 vars $6.00  Varieties—9 
—$12. ions— ; plue \ue 
sions —20 plant ee 3 cole UE Huse me low (A Hoe ints 525-00 
— 1D —Thrilling ae SIERRA we ae pink sons—'8 plants Tall. 
CHINA on medium yellow Fine orch! warm white 3 collect! Finest new huge blue- 
—F i + 
SUNGOLD —Huge nding pure h velvety red , BLUE SPIRE R-Gay bronze with 
LOUD —Ov'st* ee east wiuetere c AVALIE sin 
MOUNT Cc white > SPANISH va flowers- hestnut- 
Fine deep plue _Fine tall yellow large _ cream ~s iris. 
BLUE ang . ? ing new orange a royal oe and ALWAYS -Sisual and youl combine 
JA—Excitin \ling plue A m * striking ivety 
NARAN Deep rich — e- ee low REGAL B RUN ir ana deep Vv 
RANCHO a T __Gilistening a E—Rose @ an blue tion of an , new 
SPARKLING FROS white ERS—Best edi — ANCE- outstane ne sul- 
der e white G6 D der with oY 
A—Beautiful rose lave oe ern purple — SPR Tt plus lay owers- ; with 
ALTA ROS rich blue-black G—Large soft Ye fanee- fine hardy —_ 
TER--DeeP sae deeP plue MEAD _AK fin 
BLUE PE 
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ZANT IRIS 


~t Here’s a rare chance to start 
a new iris garden, complete in 
many colors—or to add to your 
present assortment. Three bar. 
gain collections of outstanding 
irises—and one of day lilies. 


You'll be thrilled with the 
magnificent size, vigor and in- 
crease of all of these freshly 
dug plants. Our customers 
often report that each plant 
produces as many as three or 
even four bloom stalks the first 
year. 



































We guarantee that all of these 
plants will grow in your 
garden. If any plant fails to 
grow, please let us know. We 
will replace it without charge. 
We want these flowers to pro- 
vide you with a garden that 
you'll fully enjoy. 


« 
Due to the high value of 


these collections, two points 
are necessary:— 


1—Please do not ask for substi- 
tutions. 


2—All shipments express 
F.O.B. Arcadia, Calif. 
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MILLIKEN GARDENS 
357 W. COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


Please send express F.O.B. Arcadia the items checked below: 





IRIS—Collection I Say ee, eee {| 1 plant of each variety—$5.00 
(10 varieties) [] 3 plants of each variety—$12.50 
IRIS—-Collection _ re ee f 1 plant of each variety—$2.50 
(15 varieties) (C3 plants of each variety—$6.00 
TRIS—Collection UI { 1 plant of each variety—$10.00 
(6 varieties) (] 3 plants of each variety—$25.00 
IRIS—Collection I, a { } 1 plant of each variety—$15.00 
(31 varieties) () 3 plants of each variety—$37.50 

DAY LILIES—Collection eS {a 1 plant of each variety—$2.75 
(8 varieties) (] 3 plants of each variety—$6.50 


1941 Catalog........... 


Name 


Address 


FREE 


Ask for our 
free 1941 color 
catalog. It de- 
scribes 250 
new and 
standard va- 


Collection IV DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) 

Rs hiv on deb aeedacencee $2.75 (A $3.65 value) 
3 collections—24 plants—$6.50 

MIKADO—Mellow orange with dark red-purple patch 

CRESSIDA—Brilliant deep orange 

MRS. J. R. MANN—Fine large deep yellow 

GOLD DUST—Early dwarf yellow 

rieties of iris MARGARET PERRY—Bright rose-red and orange 

and day iil- THE GEM—Fine tall yellow 

108. CINNABAR—Soft yellow flushed with rose-brown 

FLORHAM—iarge ruffled deep yellow 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


357 WESTgCOLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 



































Vol. 28 The FLOWER GROWER No. 8 
Good Iri Old and N 
By JUNIUS P. FISHBURN, (Va.) 
Director, the American Iris Society 
HERE is always the danger, when Lapy Naomi (Fay) are all unusually 


a specialist discusses Irises, of men- 

tioning only the latest novelties. Yet 
it seems to me that the average gardener 
and the average reader of THe FLOWER 
Grower would probably be more inter- 
ested in the fine older Irises now generally 
available at reasonable prices. 

A look at the 1941 catalogues reveals 
that astonishingly good and often rela- 
tively new Irises are offered at very low 
Of course, prices vary widely, 
dealers’ stocks, whether 
varieties are in collections or not, ete. 
Expensive new novelties are sold pri- 
marily to dealers, hybridizers, and collee- 
tors growing a huge number of varieties. 
It is certainly foolish, to put it mildly, 


prices. 
depending on 


for the average gardener who hasn’t 
exhausted the lists of fine older and 


proven varieties to pay the high intro- 
duetory prices for very new things. 
Accordingly, this discussion will center 


around three different groups of Iris. 
The first list contains more tham a hun- 
dred very fine Irises—some rather old, 


but most relatively new—which in nearly 
every case are listed at one dollar or less. 
A good many are a great deal less than 
one dollar. This list. which should be of 
value to the Iris beginner and to the 
average gardener wanting to improve his 
collection, appears on the next page under 
the title “The Best Inexpensive Irises.” 

I have also compiled a second list [p. 
382] of newer varieties which are prov- 
ing to be worthwhile and whieh will soon 
be available in the lower price ranges. In 
1941 they are roughly in a one-to-five- 
dollar elass. Most of them have been 
grown widely enough through the country 
to have demonstrated their worth and in 
time many of these will replace varieties 
in the first list. 


MONG the still newer varieties, there 

is no cessation in the flood of new 
seedlings which reach the market, and 
there is considerable less certainty about 
the ones that will stand the test of time 
and a variety of climates. However, many 
of them at first glance seem magnificent 
and quite superior to varieties of just a 
few years back. Of the ones I have seen 
at least once and generally oftener, the 
following seemed to me to be some of 
those which must be watched in coming 
years: 

Of the whites, Snow Fuiurry (Rees) 
seemed less good in the East than in 
1940 but still promises to be a startlingly 
fine ruffled blue white. Norn (White) 
seemed magnificent on a first-year plant; 
it remains to be seen whether itgis too 


Every year, Junius P. Fishburn 
travels far and wide to observe the 
progress being made in the Iris 
breeding world. His own Iris ecol- 
lection numbers over 1,000 varieties 
—one of the finest Iris collections 
in the country. His selections, 
therefore, may be accepted without 
hesitation by beginners or experts 
who are planning to add Irises to 
their gardens now.—EpITor. 











tender for general use outside of South- 
ern California. StTeLLA Pouaris (Ken- 
neth Smith) and St. Vincent ( Pilking- 
ton) are two other whites that impressed 
me greatly. 

Of the yellow plicatas, BALMUNG and 
RutH Pouitock (both from Hans Sass) 
seem to be the best so far named, although 
there are better ones among his unnamed 
seedlings. 

Among white plicatas, FLORENTINE 
(Caveux), seems to be the best new one, 
while ARIANE and AtTHALA (also from 
Cayeux), Lapy Priscruua and 


(Gage), 





The standards of Orange Flame are 
golden orange, the falls coppery red 


good and unusually interesting. There 
is no new amoena to compete with Wa- 
BASH (Williamson), but Nicote Lass- 
AILLY (Cayeux), a near-amoena which 
won the Dykes medal in France several 
years ago, is interesting and worth while. 
The best very new light blue is Moun- 
TAIN Sky (Milliken), which was much 
admired as a seedling by American Iris 
Society visitors in Southern California 
in 1939. Icy Buiur (Weed), GAINnspor- 
oueH (Bunyard), and Emorion (Cayeux) 
are three of the fine new light blues. In 
the medium blues, THe Apmrrau (Hall), 
Sea Biurt (Whiting), and West Point 
(Nicholls) are three very fine ones. In 
the dark blue class, Storm Kine (Nich- 
olls) and Deep Ve.tvet (Salbach) are my 
favorites among the newer ones, but 
SasLeE (Paul Cook) and VaGasonp 
PRINCE (J. Sass) are also quite fine. In 
the violet-mauve blend group, VioLer 
SymPHONY (Kenneth Smith) and RooxK- 
woop (Wareham) are both impressive. 


DAYBREAK (Kleinsorge) was the finest 
new pink blend I saw this year. It is 
difficult to place Meiirza (Nesmith), but 
perhaps it can be grouped with the pinks 
and certainly it is one of the outstanding 
Irises of 1941 or of any recent year; as 
seen in three gardens this year, it at- 


tracted more attention, I believe, than 
any other new variety. Of the deep 
pinks and medium reds, ARETHUSA 


(Gage), THeE GuUARDSMAN (Grant), AL- 
ASTOR (Spender), and LANcAstTeR (Paul 
Cook) are four distinctive, fine ones. 

In the group which ineludes, for con- 
venience, the red-purples and all of the 
various red tones, there are, of course, 
many fine new introductions. Epwarp 
LAPHAM (Gage) seems the finest and 
reddest red to me, with Rep GLeam 
(Gage) running it a elose second. Rep 
Vator (Nicholls) is less red than either 
of these, but is a handsomer flower. FLORA 
CaMPBELL (Hill) has very fine color in- 
deed. Captain Weis (Cook), CLARET 
VeLvET (Weed), and GarpEN FLAME 
(Sass) are likewise magnificent. More 
purple, but handsome and impressive, are 
Lorp DonGan (Kenneth Smith) and 
CAMEROUN (Cayeux). Unique in color, 
but striking and distinctive, are GRAND 
Canyon (Kleinsorge) and CHARLOTTE 
Miutet (Cayeux). 


PERSIAN PRINCE (Sass) is the best new 
yrariegata; I like it better than Crry or 
Lincotn. In the near-variegata group, 
SaMovarR (Hall), SunpANCE (Nesmith), 
and ORANGE FLAME (Salbach) are all 
striking and are probably more useful 
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in the garden than the more distinct bi 
colors. In the blends, particularly those 
in which vellow predominates, tremendous 
progress is being made each year. The 
following impress me as being particu- 
larly fine: Prarki—e SuNSET (Sass), May 
Day, Starpom, and Invictus (David 
Hall), Sauar (de Forest), GLEN ELLEN 
(Connell), Fortune and CoprpER CASCADE 
(Kleinsorge), MrraneLte (Whiting), 
Brown THRASHER (Kirkland) and Sym- 
BOL (White). 

New vellows continue to flood the mar- 
ket. Spun Goup (Glutzbeek), which | 
finally saw this vear in several gardens 
is, in my judgment, the best vellow self, 
with GoLpEN Spike (Whiting), quite dif- 
ferent in color and form, a close second. 
YeLLow JeEweL (Kenneth Smith) con- 
tinues to show up well, and Exsa Sass 
(Hans Sass) and GoLpEN FLEECE (J. 
Sass) are both magnificent. In fact, I 
consider GOLDEN FLEECE one of the best 
three or four Irises I have seen in recent 
vears. GOLDEN Maponna (Essig) and 
Burrercup Lane (Hall) are two other 
new vellows which make fine garden 
clumps. In the cream group, there are 
four tremendously appealing new ones- 
CAROLINE Burr (Kenneth Smith) one of 
the best new varieties I saw this vear, 
O_p ParcHMENT (Kleinsorge) which has 
attracted attention everywhere, ArRcTI 
(also from Kleinsorge), and Mary E. 
NICHOLLS (Nicholls). 

Apart from tall bearded varieties, there 
are several other groups which deserve 
attention. For usefulness in the house 
as well as in the garden, many of these 
are superior to the big tall varieties. 
First of all, Mr. Clarence G. White of 
California has been doing unique and 
valuable work in the class which he ealls 
his “oneo-breds.”” Many of these seem 
reliably hardy in the East and _ attraet 
great attention. The best three thus far 
released are Some Love, OyEz, and NEL- 
son OF Hitiy. ‘Many others are nearly 
ready for introduction, and they will be 
awaited with considerable interest. 

The Williamsons in Indiana have paid 
particular attention to table Iris—very 
small varieties with wiry stems which are 
fine for cutting: and Bunvard in England 
das brought out a similar series which he 
ealls “petite” Iris. One of this latter 
group, Sprite, is the most attractive 
small Iris I have seen. Then, there is a 
class of late intermediates, whieh are 
smaller varieties, fine for massing; Ken- 
neth Smith and others have produced 
some fine ones in this class. Of the early 
intermediates, the Sasses have brought 
out many fine ones, and in recent years 
Robert Schreiner has paid particular at- 
tention to this group with very fine 
results. The Sass varieties are well- 
known, but three recent ones from 
Schreiner—ALaska, Buack Hawk, and 
Ruspy GLow—are certain to be well liked. 
The early intermediates prolong the Iris 
season a full two weeks; in addition to 
this, many of them, in favorable loeali- 
ties, bloom again in the fall. The latter 
characteristic has been of no great value 
to me since my garden is situated in the 
mountains and is always hit by early 
trosts. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Photos by F. W. Cassebeer 
Good Cheer is a good garden Iris 


Snowking, a grand white Iris 


The Best Inexpensive Irises 


Whites—CrystaL Beauty, SNowKING, GuprUN, BripaL Vert, Mount Coup, 
ORIANA, CATHEDRAL Dome, Easter Morn (Tender), BircHBARK, SILENT 
WATERFALL, WHITE VALOR 

Plicatas—CLaArIBEL, Maip or Astouat, Los ANGELES, SAN Francisco. SEpuc- 
TION, Mme. Louis AUREAU 

Amoenas—CanTaBILE, Dororny Dietz, Markguira, SHAH JEHAN, AMIGO 

Light Blues—Auine, Excuusive, Ex Capiran, PauLerte, SHINING WATERS. 
ANITRA, GLORIOLE, PALE MooNuicgnt, BiuuE Monarcy, Buus TRIUMPH. 
BLUE JUNE, SANTA BARBARA 

Medium Blues—-Naronpa, NaRaAIN, Missourr, Srerra Buiur, ELEANOR BLUE. 
Mme. ULMANN 

Dark Blues and Blue Purples—Brunuiupe, Dymia, Mourson, PurPLE GIANT, 
TENAYA, VALOR, WINNESHIEK, SIR KNIGHT, CyrUsS THE Great, San Dreco. 
CREOLE BELLE, BLUE PETER, BLACK Winas, Mrs. J. L. Gipson 

Blue and Mauve Blends—Perrsia, Vioter Crown, WittIAM Monr, Ozone, 
Kk. V. Ayres 

Light Pinks and Pink Blends—Cuina Maip, Amiroua, ErHenwyn Dusvar, 
Pink Satin, Eros, No-Wr-Ta, Miss Cauirrornia, Grace Lapnam, Evorse 
LAPHAM, PRAIRIE Rose, MARISHA 

Deep Pinks and Medium Reds—Sanpia, Friepa Monr, At Dawnina, Rose 
Dominion, Rosy W1nGs 

Red Purples and Reds—Curistape., Curerio, DauNTLESS, Erne, PeckHAM, 
JUNALUSKA, DepuTE Nomsiot, Destiny, Direcreur PINELLE, LEGEND. 
Inpian Hitus, Dark™KNigut, Maya, Favori, Varese, Marco PoLo 

Variegatas and Near-Variegatas—Picapor, Lopestar, Kina Jupa, JInNy Sur. 
NEON, GaucHo, Goop CHEER 

Blends with Yellow Predominating—Coprrrer Lustre, JEAN CAyeuXx, GOLDEN 
Lignt, GoLpEN FLARE, Mary Gerppes, NaraNnga, Mooncio, PLURABELLE. 
SANDALWOOD, Fiesta, MoNAL 

Yellows—Avice HarpinG, Desert Goup (early), SuNGoLD (early and perhaps 
tender), Ecuapor, CALirorNiA GoLp, GoLpEN Berar, GoLpEN HINp, Jas- 
MANIA, Happy Days, JELLOWAY, TREASURE ISLAND, SAHARA 

Creams—GoLpEN TREASURE, KaLiInca, WILLIAM Carey JONES, SuNMIST, LAGos, 
CarRVED Ivory, NaAtTivipaAp, Sweet ALIBI 


N. B. Some of the classifications used above may be defined as fol- 
lows: Plicata—white, stippled or edged with a color; Amoena— 
white or near-white standards with colored falls; Variegata—yellow 
standards, reddish toned or veined falls; Blend—yellow combined 
with one or more other colors. 














Hot August Gardening 


S your August going to be spent in 

some more or less cool and pleasant 

summer resort? Are you traveling to 
yr through places which at least seem to 
you much better than the conditions at 
your own garden home for this August, 
which will probably be—as it usually is— 
a month of temperature? 

Have you used August in the way 
above indicated to the best advantage you 
‘an get for it, by an attempt to discount 
the August next ahead into flower garden 
pleasure; into greater productivity of 
plant and vegetable and fruit? 

Answering these queries to yourself, 
Mr. August Gardener, you can make 
August have a garden importance which 
otherwise may be out of reach. I write 
these words (as always well in advance 
of August) beeause I have just had a 
visit from a man with a very large Rose 
garden, so he said, whose acquaintance 
with varieties seemed to be pretty much 
on the minus side. He expressed pleasure 
at what he saw at Breeze Hill, but he did 
not give me the return of knowledge 
which that kind of visit should have 
brought had he been as reasonably acute 
as I expect owners of large gardens to be 
when they come to Breeze Hill. 

These reflections are intensified as I 
have memory of a visit I made to a 
famous and extensive Rose garden main- 
tained by a good lady who knew Rose- 
growing well, but who did not keep up 
with the procession and had therefore to 
show me too many outworn, out-dated and 
less desirable Roses. As tactfully as I 
could I tried to tell the good lady that she 
needed a wholesale replacing and replant- 
ing, which she was abundantly able to 
accomplish if either she read the Amer- 
ican Rose Annual, which would keep her 





By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


right down to the eurrent facts, or visited 
other gardens to see what was there doing 
credit to the season. 

Thus, as I have previously done for 
this August plant story, I urge most 
earnestly visits to gardens in August, or 
any other time for that matter but par- 
ticularly in August, because they will give 
hints as to what might be done under con- 


ditions of vacation heat and garden 
lassitude. 
These reflections are written at the 


end of a long dry period when copious 
rains have given the garden a new hope 
for beauty and advance. Yet they apply 
less at Breeze Hill, because there we do 
use the hose rather relentlessly. There is 
always an honest endeavor to get the best 
out of every plant, and the power of Old 
Sol to suck from the earth the moisture 
that the leaves of the plants need is never 
more obvious and distressing than in the 
days when Mr. Fahrenheit hovers around 
the century mark and the plants droop. 
This use of water has been much im- 
proved in late years. The time when we 
sprinkled right out of the end of the hose 
in a regardless fashion is happily past. 
There are now a number of quite wasteful 
and yet effective sprinklers which can 
cover a part of the garden and give it not 
only moisture in the earth but that layer 
of cooled moist air close above the plant 
substance that seems most helpful. Then 
there is another, newer advantage in the 
porous hose, which, if it happens that 
we think the wetting of the foliage may 
do harm, can be put between the rows of 
plants and allowed to leak away for 
hours so that all the moisture goes right 
into the ground. The time was when I 
thought this sort of doing all wrong; my 
present inclination is that it is very much 





right. This porous hose is not expensive, 
and while it does need to be washed out 
sometimes after it has been dragged over 
the fresh ground, yet it is a serviceable 
and effective means of applying water 
without overdoing it. 

But another adjunct has appenred this 
last summer which is really good for any 
lazy. gardener, and I have to confess to 
being that kind of a gardener! I first met 
up with it at the great Hershey garden, 
now covering more than a dozen acres of 
sedulously cultivated flowering plants, 
with by all means the largest Rose garden 
in Eastern America. The meeting oc- 
curred when I saw what seemed to be a 
very effective sprinkler moving toward 
me. Inquiry proved that I was looking 
at a “walking sprinkler”’—and that is 
what the thing is called—fastened on the 
end of a hose with its peculiarly arranged 
roller which, believe it or not, actually 
crawls back on the hose until at any pre- 
arranged place or at the faucet it shuts 
off and stops sprinkling. This is not a 
cheap appliance, but it is an effective one 
because it saves labor, and it does water 
very thoroughly across a path approxi 
mating 20 feet in width. (I don’t even 
know the name of the maker, but I sus- 
pect that if he is not entirely dead he will 
be advertising in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
as he ought to do.) 

All that I have thus written is in the 
direction of garden nurture and eare. 
We look ahead to a flowerful September, 
but there is no reason why we should have 
a wilted and tiresome August. Many 
things may be keeping the garden clean 
and fine, and I shall hope that even those 
who are traveling have left the home 
folks ready to give a little attention. You 
wouldn’t think much of a family which 
tied up the dog and cat and left them to 
fend for themselves in August, would 
you? 

The time was when Roses went pretty 
much off in August. We had submitted 
to black-spot and expected new foliage 
in the fall. We don’t need to submit to 
black-spot now, for I have the feeling 
that black-spot in a Rose garden is as 
inexcusable as diphtheria is in a family. 
The man doctors have taken care of 
diphtheria, and the plant doctors, headed 
by Dr. Massey, President of the Ameri- 
‘an Rose Society, have done quite as well 
for Roses. A little arduous attention 
will prevent black-spot getting any kind 
of a start. If this is accomplished it 
means that the vigor of the plant other- 
wise required to start a new set of leaves 
for the fall bloom will instead be given 
toward more growth, and consequently 
more September and October bloom. 

At the risk of being tiresome, I will 
repeat that Massey dust is made up of 





The “walking sprinkler” comes round 
the bend of a path in Dr. McFarland’s 


Breeze Hill gardens 
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nine parts dusting sulphur (really dust, 
not the common “flowers” of sulphur) 
mixed with one part powdered lead ar- 


senate. This deadly dose needs to be 
thinly placed on both sides of every leaf 
so that when a shower comes to encourage 
the black-spot spores their first activity 
is their last, and they die. Dr. Massey 
is authority for the statement that within 
six hours before a rain this dose of pro- 
tective dust is needed. 

There are liquid fungicides, first of 
which is Bordeaux mixture, much _ the 
cheapest but disposed to stain the foliage. 
Probably the easiest and best is a three- 
purpose spray which has the added ad- 
vantage of being lethal to all the other 
bugs-and bothers, so that the one appli- 
‘ation will usually do the trick if it is 
repeated often enough. 

Now this means about once a_ week, 
except in very dry, hot weather, when it 
is better that an occasional application 
be omitted. It has been known at Breeze 
Hill that the foliage actually burns from 
hot sun after too much of any fungicide 
had been applied with temperatures way 
above the century mark. 

Those to whom I am writing will be, I 
presume, as we are at Breeze Hill, wide 
awake to what annuals will do for August 
with very little bother and much _ bril- 
lianee. Zinnias and Marigolds, Petunias, 
and other such items will be altogether 
worth having in the ground in abundance 
for August. The lowly, and to me lovely 
Portulaca is a quick aid to the injury of 
bare ground, if one feels it to be an in- 
jury, because it will germinate in the hot- 
test heat, bloom promptly, and may be 
transplanted with the utmost ease. 


In some parts of the country these 
words will reach, the lovely Monarda 
didyma will be available for at least part 
of August, and its brilliant scarlet blooms 
will brighten the corner where they are 
all the better if that corner is just a little 
bit shady. Some of the Lilies will be at 
work; for example, Lilium henryi comes 
right through August. There can be 
plenty of Gladiolus if they have been 
planted for the month. The Montbretias 
are available, and nowadays there are 
arly Chrysanthemums, so that anyone 
who is really plant-aware will have in 
some of the newer varieties that begin to 
flower in August. I well remember the 
excitement I felt when, many years ago, a 
Chrysanthemum began to make its show 


on August 27! 

Last year for August I suggested con- 
sideration for the Buddleia family. I do 
it again, because August is a good month 
for a very fine family, the most important 
members of which come to fruition in 
various closely associated colors during 
the month. <A ruthless and energetie 
pruning shear is necessary to keep them 
where one wants them, but with proper 
courage the Buddleia is altogether worth 
while. 

Of course, I must refer to the Japanese 
beetle beeause it will be with us, though 
it is slowly passing away from us as its 
natural enemies and our very vigorous 
and quite as natural animosity decrease 
its numbers. No effective spray has vet 
been devised, but a film of coal-oil on a 
pan of water is just as sure death now as 
it ever was, and each time one of these 
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wriggling bits of brilliance takes his or 
her coal-oil bath a hundred next year’s 
beetles pass out. 

I hope I am going to see a good many 


gardens in August from which reflection 
will help me make Breeze Hill better nex 
year. I trust my readers may have th 
same thoroughly pleasant experience. 





In the Little Greenhouse 


By JAMES G. ESSON 


OR best results—and who does not 

make that the goal—Freesias should 

be planted between September 10 
and 25. Don’t plant Freesias in August 
as is sometimes done. By waiting until 
September, the corms will have matured 
and rested enough to be thoroughly pre- 
pared for their new eyele of growth. 
Then, also, night temperatures will be 
slightly lower and this very condition 
seems to be conducive to strong healthy 
growth in this type of plant. However, 
it’s time to order supplies. 

Whether we plant directly in a bench 
or into some kind of portable container, it 
is important that the soil be fairly moist. 
Naturally, by that I do not mean that it 
is going to be wet—in a condition, for 
instance, in which one would expect it to 
be after a heavy rain. In such a saturated 
state it would be much too wet. Try to 
select a soil that can be firmed about the 
corms without the likelihood of its ecaking 
as it dries. Then, of course, it will be 
advantageous to mix some humus in this 
soil; leaf mold is the best ingredient. 
The quantity will depend largely on the 
composition of the soil at hand. Where 
clay or sand predominates a_ larger 
amount will be required. Even up to the 
proportion of half and half may at times 
be needed. It will always be safe and 
usually most helpful if 15 per cent super- 
phosphate is added at the rate of a 3-inch 
pottul to a bushel of soil. But before the 
soil is placed in the container make ecer- 
tain that there is to be no drainage 
problem in the future. 





Freesia corms should be planted nea: 
the surface and the soil must not lx 
packed but simply pressed down enough 
so that it is not definitely loose. If 
planting on a bench set the corms in rows, 
8 or 10 to a lineal foot and space the 
rows at least 6 inches apart. When pots 
are used, 10 or 12 to a 6-ineh pot should 
result in an excellent pot plant. 

When the soil is of the proper con- 
sistency, no water should be required—at 
least for some days. It is good practice 
to shade the soil with paper or with a 
thin spread of sphagnum moss until the 
blades of leaves appear. In short, create 
a condition that will retain moisture in 
the soil for as long as possible. As soon 
as active growth has begun, and plenty 
of roots are penetrating the soil, water 
the plants as the soil begins to dry. From 
the time top growth begins, air, light 
and a rather low temperature are all to 
the liking of the Freesia. 

There are a number of genera of like 
temperament and habit of growth that 
are worthy of a place in a little green- 
house. Some of the best are Ixia seariosa 
(1. inearnata) with lilae-blue flowers on 
stems to 18 inches tall, and very fragrant. 
Similar in growth is Sparaxis bulbifera 
with light vellow flowers that last well; 
Babiana hybrids growing 1 foot high in 
clude numerous colored flowers; and 
Gladiolus tristis with creamy colored flow- 
ers, sweetly scented and up to 3. feet 
when well grown. 

All these plants are of the easiest cul 
ture and have lovely soft colored flowers 
that are generally very fragrant. To 
meet the greenhouse fuel bill for their 
welfare should be within the range of 
most of us, for they will even tolerate 2 
or 3 degrees of frost. 

During this month Christmas flowering 
Begonias should be ready for the final 
potting. A six-inch pot will provide 
ample room for a plant that may develop 
to an 18-inch spread of flowers. In pot 
ting Begonias the soil, which should be 
exceptionally rich in humus, should never 
be firmed as for Chrysanthemums and 
other hard stemmed plants. Simply fill 
around the ball of roots and settle the 
soil by briskly tapping the bottom of the 
pot on the table or bench. 





It’s time now to get in a supply of 

Freesias so that they will be on hand 

for potting next month. A cool green- 
house suits them best 

















Your Guide to Growing 


Good Delphiniums 


By LEON H. LEONIAN 


Author of “How to Grow Delphiniums’ 


It’s time to get a start now with 
seeds or plants for next year’s bloom 


HERE are two kinds of Delphinium 

growers: Those who prefer to begin 

with seeds and those who must have 
plants. In either case, success depends 
on a few simple rules that anyone can 
follow. 

Let’s consider the first group of garden- 
ers. The source of seed is a very im- 
portant factor; it determines whether one 
is going to have serub Delphiniums or 
aristocrats. The prospective purchaser 
should know the source of the seeds; any- 
one ean sell seeds, but only a few handle 
high quality products. 

The first question to ask is whether the 
seeds come directly from some well 
known Delphinium breeder, or whether 
they are second or third generation selec- 
tions; if the latter, the quality cannot be 
high and, consequently, the price should 
be low. If the seeds come directly from a 
reputable breeder, the prospective pur- 
‘haser should know whether they are the 
result of cross pollination or open polli- 
nation. If the latter, the quality is not the 
lighest and the price should be compara- 
ively low. Seeds resulting from eross 
pollination are of the highest quality if 


, 


the parent plants are exceptionally good 
and if the crosses have been made in- 
telligently. Naturally, the price of such 
seeds is high, ranging from two to five 
dollars per packet. If the gardener does 
not care to spend much money for seeds, 
he may purchase open pollinated seeds 
produced by some well known grower. 
Often some fairly good things, and, once 
in a while, some exceptionally fine plants 
result from these. 

Before making a final selection of any 
particular Velphinium strain, the begin- 
ner should visit Delphinium gardens in 
his neighborhood and consult with the 
more experienced gardeners. 


Preparing the seedbed. Many people 
think that growing Delphiniums from 
seed is a very difficult task. As a matter 
of fact, it is a very simple thing if a 
few elementary rules are followed. Any 
kind of good garden soil is suitable for 
the seedbed. It should be neither too alka- 
line nor too acid. It is best to mix enough 
sand with the soil to make it loose and 
porous. The mixture is then sereened; 
the coarser screenings are placed at the 
bottom of seed flats, flower pots, or cold- 
frames, and the finer sereenings on top. 

It is not necessary to sterilize the soil 
as in the hands of the uninitiated and even 





Modern Delphiniums offer the home 


gardener not only much needed blue 
flowers for the summer garden but 
also many combinations of lilac, lav- 
ender, purple, mauve, pink and white. 
There are also various types, ranging 
from full doubles (above left) to the 
conventional spike with laterals 
illustrated above 


of the expert as well, soil sterilization 
either by heat or by chemical methods 
brings about harmful results. However, 
it is advisable to sterilize the surface of 
the seed; a pinch of Semesan shaken with 
each packet of seed will serve the pur- 
pose and will, in addition, create around 
each seed a zone of sterile soil which will 
prevent pre-emergence damping-off. 


How to sow seeds. Seeds should be 
sown directly on the surface of the soil 
and firmly pressed in by means of a flat 
object. When sowing in furrows, one 
may often bury the seeds too deep and 
thus prevent germination. After the 
seeds have been pressed in, they should 
be covered with soil, or sereened peat 
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moss, screened sphagnum moss, or even 
fine sand, not deeper than twice the di- 
ameter of the seed. Then a damp cheese- 
cloth is spread on the surface of the soil 
and by means of a fine sprinkler the 
soil is watered very thoroughly. Next a 
layer of burlap is spread over the sur- 
face to keep the soil moist. One may 
use, in addition, an inverted flat, or an 
empty flower pot, lath frames, or any- 
thing else that is available and which 
will serve to shade the seedbed. 

Here, I wish to stress two important 
points that have not received much at- 
tention in the literature. First of these 
is thick sowing. It is a mistake to place 
the seeds individually in the soil, or to 
sow them thinly. Upon germination 
thickly sown seeds combine their lifting 
power and push through the soil, whereas 
individually they are often unable to 
overcome the crust of the surface soil, 
and perish. The second matter to con- 
sider is the source of water. Most city 
waters are chlorinated and ‘‘hard’’ and, 
consequently, highly injurious to Del- 
phinium seeds and seedlings. The old 
rain barrel should be pressed into serv- 
ice. Watering with rain water means 
success, while very often watering with 
city water means failure. Well or spring 
waters are also satisfactory. 

From ten to fifteen days are needed 
for the emergence of seedlings. As soon 
as this occurs, the cheesecloth and the 
burlap should be removed, but the seed- 
lings should be kept shaded until after 
the appearance of the first true leaves, 
much longer where summers are pro- 
longed, dry and warm. Germination and 
the early growth of the seedlings should 
take place under as cool conditions as 
possible. Should any signs of  post- 
emergence damping-off oceur, the seed- 
lings should be watered with 0.25% 
Semesan solution. Continuous and drench- 
ing rains are very destructive to young 
seedlings, and wherever such things are 
likely to oeceur, glass protection should be 
provided, 

Seedlings from August-sown = seeds 
should not be disturbed until the follow- 
ing spring; this will enable them to go 
through winter with the least injury. 
After the first heavy freeze, the seed- 
lings should be dusted with Bordeaux 
dust and mulched about half an inch 
deep with coarse sand. That is all the 
protection they need. Too heavy muleh- 
ing invites trouble. Field mice, moles, 
insects, and fungus pests find an ideal 
place under a heavy mulch to do their 
destructive work during the late winter. 

Early in spring, the seedlings may be 
transplanted into paper or wooden 
bands, kept in a coldframe, allowed to 
establish themselves until May, and then 
set out in their permanent places. This 
transplanting reduces losses to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

Those who do not care to begin with 
seeds may purchase baby seedlings or 
one-year-old plants from reliable nurs- 
eries. The baby seedlings should be 
potted in bands or pots and treated as 
the spring-transplanted seedlings. Year- 
old plants are well enough advanced to 
withstand the shock of transplanting. If 
more than a vear old, Delphinium plants 
will fail to give a good account of them- 
selves under most conditions. For this 
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reason, the younger plants are to be 
preferred. 

Good drainage, good chemical reac- 
tion of the soil, frequent but light ap- 


plications of any complete fertilizer 
after the seedlings have established 
themselves, clean cultivation, no crowd- 
ing, no other plants, bushes or trees to 





compete with will enable Delphiniums 
to give their best. Where mildew is 
prevalent, Bordeaux, or lime and sulfur 
will afford relief; cyclamen mite may 
be checked by rotenone sprays; stem 
sankers may be checked by Bordeaux; 
while against crown rots, we still hav 
no control measures. 





Birds and Butterflies 


Number 4 in a Series 


By MarGaret MCKENNY 


, 


Author of “Birds in the Garden’ 


Northern or Maryland 
Yellowthroat 


ITCHERY, witchery,  witch- 

ery,’ rings out the call of this 
ground-frequenting Wood Warbler. 
The male Northern or Maryland Yel- 
lowthroat is olive-green above and 
bright yellow below, and, like a little 
highwayman, has a_ black mask 
across his face. The female is duller 
in color and has no mask. 

We usually see the Yellowthroat 
in low bushes near a swamp or brook. 
As we draw near he flits about nerv- 
ously, chirping sharply and peering 
out at us curiously. Fortunately for 
| us he often visits the open fields, or- 
|  ehards and the shrubs in our gardens. 
| There he does away with quantities 
| of leaf-hoppers and many destructive 
‘aterpillars, including those of the 
tussock and gypsy moths. He also 
takes particular delight in stripping 
plant lice from such bushes as the 


old-fashioned Snowball and _ similar 
shrubs. 
The nest, often roofed over with 


grass, is built on the ground, and the 
eggs are white, marked at the larger 
end with brown or purple. 


Monarch 
and larva 
3/5 natural size 












Maryland 
Yellowthroat 
\4 natural size 


Drawings by Grenville Scott 


The Monarch Butterfly 


HE Monareh is often called the 

Milkweed Butterfly, for the fe- 
male always seeks the milkweed as 
the plant on which she deposits her 
The caterpillars which soon 
emerge are black and white, striped 
like zebras, and have little movable 
black horns. 

The Monarch is the most 
turous of all butterflies but a cap- 
tive. one can be trained to flit to 
your hand and sip nectar from a 


ata 
eggs. 


adven- 


flower. It is a handsome, stately 
butterfly, moving with deliberation 
from flower to flower, spreading 


its reddish brown wings, which are 
heavily edged and veined with | 
black, the black margin being dotted 
with white. The larvae go through 
their transformation period — in 
pale green chrysalids, studded with 
golden points. 





The adult butterflies migrate hun- 
dreds of miles, coming from the 
South soon after the birds have de- 
cided on their nesting places. Mon- | 
archs are with us from June until 
October when they migrate South on 
the coming of winter, often in flocks 
of many thousands. Frequently they | 
are seen far out at sea, adventuring | 
as far as Australia or the Philip- | 
pines. | 

The Monarch butterfly should not 
be confused with the Viceroy which 
is similar but smaller. 




















A 
Half-Hardy 


Lycoris 


By S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 


YCORIS squamigera, the “Hardy 
Amaryllis,” is not common but is 


fairly well known to flower lovers 
all over the country. Less known outside 
of the South, but deserving wider recog- 
nition, is its relative, L. radiata, which is 
another of those surprising bulbs that 
without warning sends up slender stglks 
from the bare ground along in Septem- 
ber—stalks crowned with most fascinat- 
ing rosy-red flowers. The fluted, wavy 
segments look like something squeezed 
from a confectioner’s tube of fancy cake 
icing, and all around them are slender, 
outstretching stamens which give a 
“spidery” appearance to the umbel. 

“Red Spiderlily,” in fact, is what hun- 
dreds of Georgia and Alabama gardeners 
call it. Another alias is Guernsey Lily 
(Nerine sarniensis), which still gets into 
seedsmen’s catalogues occasionally. Of- 
ficials of the American Amaryllis Society 
are trying hard to clear up this error, 
since the true N. sarniensis, or Guernsey 
Lily, is a different plant, seldom seen in 
the United States. 

Lycoris radiata is not completely hardy, 
but its use need not be confined to the 
Deep South. It succeeds in Virginia and 
Maryland, and might thrive farther north 
in protected locations. My experience 
in Tennessee with about 200 bulbs indi- 
cates that very severe cold for a_ short 
period—even 10° below zero—does not 
kill them, but it does cause failure of 
hloom the next fall. Over a number of 
vears I have learned to predict the Ly- 
bloom crop; if we have a mild 
winter there will be many flowers, but if 
the weather is bitter the Red Spiderlilies 
will be few. 

Undoubtedly this is because the bulbs 
make their Narcissus-like foliage imme- 
diately after blooming, and it continues 
to grow on through the winter and finally 
dies away in spring. Like many other 
bulbous plants, they develop flower buds 
inside the bulb along with the develop- 
ment of foliage; hence if there is any 
hindrance to the growth of leaves, few or 
no buds are formed. Hard freezes knock 
the foliage of my Lyecoris pretty flat, but 
t usually recovers during milder periods 
ind eontinues a slow growth. I doubt 
hat they would succeed where the tem- 
perature stands below freezing most of 
he winter, as there would be no oppor- 
unity for normal foliage development. 

Except for its uncertain resistance to 
‘old, L. radiata is easy to grow. Bulbs 
ire best planted during their summer 
period of dormancy, preferably before 


coris 


These Red Spiderlilies spring from the 
stalks. Besides having garden value they 


August 15. They like a sandy soil, prob- 
ably because it drains well. Mine are 
about 5 inches deep; I have heard that 
deep planting inhibits flower production. 
Evergreen branches stuck into the ground 
near the bulbs help protect the clumps of 
foliage during winter. There seem to be 
no diseases or insect enemies, but a minor 
annoyance for me has been rabbits nib- 
bling off the leaves. 

Like certain kindred subjects, L. radi- 
ata may be a bit slow about becoming 
established, and once growing well, its 
bulbs should not be disturbed so long as 
they keep blooming. In very mild eli- 
mates they multiply rather rapidly and 
naturally may need dividing oftener. 

. Pot culture of this Lycoris has been 
suggested for northern gardeners. It is 
true that large, well-ripened bulbs potted 
in August will usually flower a month 
later. I am not sure, however, that you 
may expect continued success under 
permanent pot culture as you might with 
hybrid Amaryllis, for example. As an 
experiment I have had bulbs of L. radiata 





18-inch 
make excellent, long-lasting cut flowers 


ground in September on 12- to 


and also of the more tender Golden 
Spiderlily, L. aurea, in pots for the past 
two years. They make fine winter foliage 
in my lean-to greenhouse, but have never 
bloomed. This test, of course, is too 
limited to prove anything conclusive as 
yet. 

The Golden Spiderlily, incidentally, is 
deseribed' as “unbelievably beautiful’— 
rather like L. radiata but yellow in color. 
I hope I’m wrong, but I fear it is not 
for us in the Upper South and northward. 
Experiments with plants like this, how 
ever, add much to the adventure of 
gardening. 





Phases of the Moon 


© Full Moon ...... August 7 
€ Last Quarter August 14 
@ New Moon ......August 22 
>) First Quarter ....August 29 
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bursts 


Colchicum 
into sudden bloom without warning. 


In early autumn, 
At this time the plants are without 
foliage 


WHAT to Do and 
HOW to Do It 


HE first flower that comes into the 
gardener’s mind as he turns his eal- 
endar to August 1 is the Pansy. No 
time must be lost in starting the seed of 
this glorious flower for a colorful display 
next spring and summer. 
Though good Pansy seed is expensive it 
is worth the price. Cheap seed invari- 
ably represents strains with flowers of 


smaller size in a rather limited color 
range. Pansy seed lists this year are 


smaller than they have been for many 
years because European imports have 
been practically eliminated. Fortunately 
we ean fall back on American strains of 
which there are quite a number compar- 
ing most favorably with the best im- 
ported ones. Separate colors, however, 
are extremely scarce now. 

By far the best method is to start seed 
in the coldframe, though a well prepared 
outdoor bed will give satisfactory results 
provided it receives the proper attention. 
In either case the soil must be well pul- 
verized to a depth of not than 6 
inches. Good drainage of the location is 
very important so that there will not be 
an excess of winter moisture to harm 
the plants. If seed is sown thinly, let 
the plants remain in the seedbed until 
early next spring when they are trans- 
planted to the beds in which they are to 
flower. -A liberal quantity of humus, 
well mixed with the soil, is very important 
to success as it helps to keep the soil 
moderately moist and encourages a 
strong root system. 

Cover the seed about a quarter inch 
deep with fine sandy soil. Compact the 
surface well after the cover is applied 
and water thoroughly with a fine spray. 
A thin layer of peat moss applied after 
watering will help to keep the soil moist. 
Shade the sowing with heavy burlap 
suspended several inches above the sur- 


less 
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Your Flower Garden 






This Month 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


face. Examine the bed daily and upon 
the first signs of drying out apply more 
water using a very fine spray. Moisten 
the seedbed several inches deep. 

The first seedlings are likely to appear 
in about two weeks after sowing but 
others will not break through the soil 
surface for a month or even longer. 
Watering must continue until fall rains 
make it unnecessary. 


Sowing biennial seeds. The same 
‘careful procedure must be followed with 
all other biennials usually sown during 
early August. The most important ones 
are Viola, Forget-me-not (Myosotis), 
English Daisy (Bellis), Foxglove (Digi- 
talis), and the various forms of Cam- 
panula medium (Bellflowers). 

Toward the end of the month make a 
generous sowing of the glorious but com- 
paratively littke known Siberian Wall- 
flower (Cheiranthus allioni). Its  bril- 
liant orange flowers are among the most 
colorful flowers of late spring and early 
summer. 

If Iceland Poppies fail to give satis- 
faction in your particular climate try 
Papaver amurense which is very similar 
but does well even where the summer sea- 
son is quite hot and dry. This, as well 
as Iceland Poppies, may well be sown 
during the forepart of August. As trans- 
planting is not always successful, start 
the seeds in small pots sunk up to their 
brims in the coldframe. Delphinium, 
Pyrethrum, Hollyhock, and the annual 
Dianthus also may be still sown, the 
sooner the better. Annual Dianthus is in 
fact a biennial and seed sown now will 
give stronger plants and more flowers 
than spring sowings. 


First bulb plantings. Though the gen- 
eral bulb planting season is still some 
way off, plans for it should not be de- 
layed too long. Certain kinds are going 
to be searece and placing orders early is 
a wise safeguard. Some of the bulbs 
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offered in the autumn catalogues will giv. 
the best results if planted this month 
This concerns in particular those kind 
which will flower late this autumn. Mos 
important among these are the Meadoy 
Saffron (Colchicum), the Autumn Flow 
ering Crocus, and the Autumn Daffodi 
(Sternbergia lutea). There appears to 
be a fair supply of the first and last 
mentioned but Autumn Croeus probably 
will be exceedingly searece. 

Another very important bulbous sub 
ject for August planting is the Madonna 
Lily (Lilium eandidum). This showy 
fragrant white Lily which blooms in lat 
May and June wants a sunny location 
afid a well-prepared lime-free soil. Re- 
member that the bulbs must be covered 
with not more than 2 inches of fine soil. 
Deep planting of this Lily invariably will 
not give satisfaction. 

The lovely Virginia Cowslip (Merten- 
sia virginica) does best when trans- 
planted in August. At this time the root 
stock is completely dormant and a good 
watering will settle it quickly in its new 
location. It should receive a semi-shaded 
position and a soil enriched with a gen 
erous quantity of organic matter such as 
peat moss, humus, or rotted leaf mold. 

If you find it necessary to transplant 
any Lilies in your garden take care of 
this work just as soon as the foliage has 
died down. Keep the bulbs out of the 
ground no longer than is necessary to 
move them from the old position to the 
new hole which should be prepared in 
advance. Take every care to preserve 
as much of the root system as possible. 


Seasonal odd jobs. Feeding the hardy 
garden Chrysanthemums with weak liquid 
manure at this time will add to their 
strength,and result in more and larger 
flowers. Remove. the seedheads from 
hardy Phlox plants to preserve the vigor 
of the plants and to do away with the 
necessity of weeding out the usual crop 
of seedlings, most of which will be of 
the much despised magenta color. 

Cut back the long straggling shoots of 
Wisteria to within several eyes as this 
encourages the production of flowers 
from the remaining spurs. 

With so many of the new hybrid 
Hemerocallis now available at reasonable 
prices, enrich your garden with these 
treasures which find transplanting dur- 
ing the latter part of August more 
acceptable than at any other time of the 
year. 


Lawn seeding begins soon. By all 
means prepare to sow the new lawn or 
repair the old one as the month comes to 
a close. Late August or early September 
seeding gives the best results. The cool 


autumn season encourages prompt and 
abundant germination of the seed. A 


thin layer of peat moss spread over the 
completed sowing is of great benefit par- 
















ticularly if it is kept thoroughly moist. 
The wise gardener knows that only the 
best lawn grass mixtures are worth sow- 
ing. Cheap ones contain much worthless 
chaff but what is worse they include cer- 
tain types of grasses which are not desir- 
able in the fine lawn. Some of these 
germinate more quickly than good kinds 
and the gardener who uses them fre- 
quently takes pride in securing a quick 
stand. However, the folly of this pro- 
cedure becomes evident as the plants in- 
crease in size. Instead of a fine-bladed 
turf the ground is spotted with coarse 
plants of unattractive appearance. 


Time to Plant Irises. Bearded Irises 
invariably do best if planted in August. 
This applies to new stock as well as to 
transplanting the old ones which have 
stood several years in the same place. 
Periodie dividing and transplanting is 
very important with them if the plants 
are to thrive and bear an abundance of 
flowers. Good drainage of the soil and 
an abundance of sunshine are prime 
requisites for their success. Neutral or 
slightly alkaline soil is important for 
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them and a good loam of moderate rich- 
ness holds the greatest promise of suec- 
cess. 

August is their dormant season in spite 
of the foliage which at this time is 
abundant. In the southern states they 
may be transplanted as late as October. 
The main thing is to get them established 
in their new location while the soil is 
still quite warm so that new roots will 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


By M. G. KAINS 


T “VERGREENS are _ibest _—_itrans- 
+4 = planted in late August or early 
+— September because they are then 
most dormant, if the season has been 
normaliy dry. However, success in trans- 
planting will not be assured unless care 
is taken to soak the soil in each hole 
that has been prepared for each plant 
with one or two pails of water before 
planting. Also leave a hollow around 
each plant after planting to be filled 
each week or ten days during dry 
weather—until autumn rains make the 
whole area moist. Just befor winter 
sets in, the hollow should be filled with 
water, and when the ground has frozen 
the plants mulched heavily with any 
convenient material. 





Raspberry canes that have ceased to 
bear fruit are of no further use to the 
plant. In facet, they use plant food, 
lessen air and light circulation, and har- 
bor insect and disease pests. So the 
sooner after fruiting they are cut and 
burned the better for the plants and the 
crop of fruit next year. No cutting of 
the young autumn-fruiting canes should 
be done until spring. 


A new strawberry bed may be made 
during August in either of two ways, by 
pot-grown plants or by well rooted run- 
ners. The former may be bought from 
nurseries and seed houses or produced at 
home by anchoring the rosettes on the 
runners in small flower-pots filled with 
soil and sunk rim deep in the already 
established strawberry bed. In a month 
they will have formed roots enough to be 
transplanted when the soil in the new 
bed is moist. The latter plan—well 
rooted runners—avoids the work with 
flower pots but entails extra care after 


transplanting. The runners are dug, 
dipped in water, placed in a pail, kept 


covered, planted in newly dug soil. Each 
plant should be supplied with a cireular 
ridge of earth 6 or 8 inches wide to form 
a bowl-like hollow to be filled with a 
quart of water at planting time to give 
the roots a start. Next day the crust of 
soil should be broken and the soil made 
level around the plants. Plants han- 
dled in these two ways will give a partial 
crop of fruit the following summer. 


Deciduous trees that need only mod- 
erate pruning, such as to eurtail a ram- 
pant branch or to remove diseased parts, 
may be done during midsummer. Shap- 
ing may also be done at this time be- 
cause one can get a better idea of how 
to do it than when the trees and shrubs 
are bare. Moreover such pruning tends 
to make the flowering and fruit-bearing 


subjects more prolific than does winter 
pruning. These remarks must not be 


applied to the removal of large limbs, 
which should be eut off while the trees 
are dormant—except in cases of break- 
age, when amputation should be done 
at onee. 


After peaches, plums, cherries and 
apricots have been gathered it is a wise 
precaution to spray the trees thoroughly 
with a fungicide such as bordeaux mix- 
ture, self-boiled lime-sulphur or a pro- 
prietary brand to destroy the germs and 
the over-wintering parts of various dis- 
eases that cause havoe in spring and 
early summer. Proper attention, such 
as this, will favor the general health, 
the bearing ability and the quality of 
the fruit during the following season. 


Grafted flowering Almond bushes 
sometimes fail because the understock 


form before the arrival of winter weather. 

As to planting, some advise placing the 
rhizomes with their tops exposed to the 
sun like a duck swimming on the water. 
Others claim that the best method is to 
cover the rhizome with just enough soil 
to hide it. Under eastern conditions there 
seems to be little difference between the 
results from these two methods. Cover- 
ing the rhizome lightly has the advantage 
of making planting easier and if the 
roots don’t like that position they have a 
good chanee to come to the surface as 
they grow. 

Keep the ground moderately moist 
until the plants have become established. 
Allow from 4 to 6 inches of the leaves to 
remain and snip off the long ends of 
straggling roots. Six inches of root 
growth is ample. Plant firmly and use 
strong healthy divisions only. Watch for 
Iris borers which must be eut out and 
disinfect all divisions particularly if Lyris 
root rot is suspected. Utmost cleanliness 
must be observed if this serious disease 
is to be eliminated and, of course. the 
planting must be transferred to soil free 
from this bacterial organism. 


sends up a stem and thus starves the Al- 
mond part to death. I have seen one such 
stem that was 5 feet tall and that thus 
killed the desirable part of the plant. 
As soon as noticed, such shoots should 
be cut at their starting points. 


Yews and Junipers are the most widely 
satisfactory of evergreens for foundation 
planting. They are hardy, adaptable to 
a wide range of soils, and require little or 
no attention. Though Yews have a rather 
small range of color and form, the Juni- 
pers have a wide variety of both—globes, 
pyramids, vases, creepers, spires and 
other forms in green, blue, gold and 
variegations. They constitute the best 
group of evergreens for the small place. 
Planting may be done during late August 
or early September. 


A winter mulch for the strawberry 
bed may be made by sowing buckwheat, 
barley or oats between the rows, the 
first during early August, the other two 
a month later. Frost will kill the plants 
and snow will mat them down, but they 
will have caught large quantities of 
fallen leaves before winter sets in. In 
spring they will give no trouble. No 
plant that will live over winter should 
be used in this way beeause it will have 
to be dug or plowed under in spring. 


Pears form a notable exception to 
other fruits in their mode of ripening. 
If allowed to ripen on the trees they 
tend to develop either a gritty or a de- 
cayed core. Perhaps the most notable 
offender among really choice varieties is 
Clapp’s Favorite. It’s a case of good 
today, bad tomorrow. All varieties 
should be gathered when their fruits 
will separate from the trees without 
breaking either the stems or the twigs 
that bear them when the fruits are 
raised through a quarter cirele are. 
They will be ‘‘hard-ripe’’ at this stage, 


but a few days confinement in a drawer 
or a closed box will ‘‘soft-ripen’ 


’ them. 
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ONSERVATION of garden re- 
¢ sources is one way defense pro- 

grams ¢an be helped. Cherish 
the seedlings of perennials that are now 
showing under the spring blooming 
plants of Foxgloves, in all the soft 
pastel shades, of Stoke’s Asters in 
bright steel blues, of many colored Holly- 
hocks and on down the garden lists. 


Cultivate and fertilize these small 
plants as well as the seedling trees of 
Holly, Redbud, Dogwoods, Crab-apples 
and Cherries. Did you know that the 
flowering Peaches come true to color and 
bloom in three years from seed? Usually 
they are volunteers but they make ef- 
fective early spring flowers. Just now 
is the time these seedlings show first and 
watching the borders is very necessary 
to keep them from being destroyed. 


Junipers, Biotas, Japanese Cypresses 
and conifers of all the medium and 
dwarf kinds are to be tip sheared this 
month. This semi-annual pruning is 
necessary to keep the growth thick and 
healthy close to the central stems. Do 
not fail to get it done. 


Hawthorns and especially Pyracan- 
tha lalandi are subject to attacks of 
rust and red spiders during this season. 
Watch for the trouble and spray to con- 
trol. Nicotine sulphate for the spiders 
anywhere and Bordeaux mixture or a 
sulphur compound for the rust are 
standard. Directions for use and dilu- 
tion given by the manufacturers should 
be followed accurately. 


Orders for bulb plantings should be 
made out. at onee so that the bulbs will 
be shipped in time for September plac- 
ing. All Daffodils, Seillas, Croeus and 
Museari will have to be secured from 
our own dealers and growers this fall. 
Stock is sure to be limited. So make 
out your lists and send them in early 
or you will be disappointed. 


A Holland grower has written that 
although no shipments of bulbs ean be 
made for the ‘‘duration of the war’’ 
the fields are being cultivated and new 
varieties developed so that when the 
time comes that life can be taken up 
in a normal way there will be new fine 
Daffodils, Tulips and Hyaeinths from 
Holland. The letter mailed March 6, 
did not arrive until May 20—but hope 
is still strong and courage is not dead. 


In London on the second morning 
after the awful raid that bombed the 
Abbey, the House of Commons and Big 
Ben the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post on the second page told of the 
wonderful beauty of the Daffodil Show 
which was presented by the English 
bulb growers and which made a spot of 
beautiful peace in the fire scarred and 
bomb shelled city. More fine varieties 
were shown, they said, than had been 
gathered in an English show ever be- 
tore. 
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August in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


Iris bulbs and rhizomes should be 
ordered now. Iris clumps that crowd 
should be thinned out and transplanted. 
Hemerocallis needs lifting also and this 
is the accepted time. Blue and purple 
Iris make a fine foil for the early Hem- 
erocallis but the daintier colored Iris 
should not be used with them. 


Pansies, Violas and English Daisies 
which are to be grown from seed should 
be planted as early as possible and al- 
ways in a shaded situation. Treat the 
seeds with a mercuric compound, keep 
them shaded with cheesecloth and every 
seed in the packet will germinate. 


Perennial plantings can also be in- 
creased by seeding at this time. Aquile- 
gias, Nierembergias, Sweet Williams, 
and all the varied kinds of charming 
and fragrant Pinks and Carnations can 
easily be grown from seed. Alyssum 
saxatile and Linum perenne are charm- 
ing additions to the rock garden. Sow 
the seed now in the seed beds for early 
bloom and strong plants. 


Fragrant Stocks, Beauty of Nile and 
the Imperial strains, make plants with 
rich colors for the early spring borders, 


and if Snapdragons of the rust-resistant 
types are planted another fragrant 
group of flowers will be added. 


Anchusas, both the tall growing Italica 
Dropmore strain and the dwarf Myoso- 
tidiflora, can be grown from seed started 
now. 


Defense Gardens for winter food 
should be stressed on all sides. Turnips 
for greens and roots, mustard for salad 
greens, collard ditto, with rape and 
Brussels sprouts are indicated for plant- 
ing now. 


Radishes, lettuce, endive and parsley 
will add their vitamins to the family’s 
health while carrots, beets, pole and 
bush beans are equally essential. 


Save all the fruit and vegetables now 
ripening by canning and preserving and 
pickling them. It is hard and hot work 
but worth all the trouble it costs. Water- 
melon pickles and preserves, peach pre- 
serve, pears and figs, grapes and toma- 
toes, corn and okra ean and should be 
used to fill the pantry shelves, for win- 
ter comes and soldiers and civilians must 


be fed. Take heed. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


ITH eareful planning, this month 
should be one of keenest enjoy- 


ment in the garden. Necessary 
work can be accomplished in early morn- 
ing and shortly before dusk. 

Irrigation, washing of foliage, and 
spraying for pests are best done when 
the day is yet new, trimming and digging 
toward evening, and that lightest-of-all 
task, jotting into the notebook perform- 
ances in the garden, changes to be made, 
and other recordings, should be done at 
the very moment that it occurs to one. 

Inspect Oleander trees, now loaded 
with bright blossoms, for seale. Pick off 
the stragglers, then muleh With tobacco 
and ashes to keep the plants clean. As 
ants are generally present set jars of 
poison at the bases of the trees. 

If rust appears on Rose bushes spray 
with potassium sulphide which does not 
discolor. Gather and burn all yellowed 
leaves, and feed root-systems for a more 
vigorous growth. 

Give Camellias and Azaleas an abun- 
dance of water both at the roots and 
overhead; but narrow off on the acid- 
plant-food so that growth can harden 
and buds form. 

Pinch and train Tithonias or they will 
shoot up to ten feet, with just too many 
legs for good looks. These Mexican Sun- 
flowers are mostly late bloomers, and do 
best in partial shade. 


Teach children and pets to treat the 
fat toad and the lanky lizard with con- 
sideration. They are harmless, and won- 
derful “buggers,” so the very best of 
friends to you and your garden. 

If Violet or Primrose foliage has lost 
its fresh green, it is quite likely the 
doings of red spiders. Every day, for a 
while, turn the hose onto the undersides 
of the leaves. Shortly their complexions 
will improve. 

Do you have Mimulus, that unexacting, 
profuse bloomer of low or medium 
height? There are both exotics and 
many attractive natives in annuals or 
perennials with flowers of cream, apricot, 
red, canary, rose, orange and many are 
spotted with brown. Mimulus is started 
from seed or euttings which root easily 
in water. Rich compost lightened by 
sand suits these, and they should have 
at least part shade and plenty of moisture. 
Mimulus are useful in pots or boxes, and 
are excellent for cutting . .. the flowers 
often lasting nearly two weeks. 

Put Iris into shape this month. Have 
your plants done well and _ blossomed 
freely? If some have not, move them 
into another location. Certain varieties 
will not tolerate full sun. 

Many gardeners raise bearded Iris only 
which, sooner or later, is found to be a 
mistake as some of this class in our see- 

(Continued on page 383) 














perfect dinner. 


Photo by SEAF 
A theme color, textural harmony, interest in accessories. and a good flower arrangement help to make a perfect table for a 


This table setting is by Mrs. Edward Eagan 


Dinner Tables That Feed Hungry Souls 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA 


QO many questions arise concerning 

dinner table arrangements that only 

a few can be answered this month. 
The following are very typical, however, 
and others may be answered later if 
readers will send them in. 
Q. What do you mean by a theme color 
for a dinner table? 
A. A theme color is one that carries 
along the table, giving the table a unified 
color plan. A splash of color in a flower 
arrangement at the center of the table 
does not constitute a theme color. If 
this color is carried along the table in 
the table cloth, in the china, the acces- 
sories, or in any other way, that color 
becomes the theme color of the table. 
Q. How many colors may be appropri- 
ately used together for a dinner table? 
A. It is often said that the most satis- 
fying color plans contain three colors. 
This may apply to dinner tables, too. 
Always one color should predominate, 
the other two being secondary in im- 
portance. If white plays an important 
part, it may well be considered one of 
the three colors, possibly even the most 
important one. 
Q. Is the current disparaging attitude of 
many people toward white table cloths 
justifiable ? 
A. Undoubtedly some of this attitude is 
just plain rebellion against over-use and 
uninteresting use of white cloths in the 
past. However that may be, a large 
area of white with the glare of its re- 
flection is not in itself restful. When 
we do use a white table cloth, we ac- 
tually need less light and should see to it 
that we have less than is needed for 
tinted and other eolored cloths. When 
using a white cloth, be sure to tie it 
with the setting of the table by using 
some white flowers in your arrangement, 
with perhaps a white vase and with any 
other connections you see fit to make. 
All white aecessories, or whites with a 
touch of color, may be quite beautiful 
against a white cloth, and the whole be- 


comes predominantly a study in forms 
and the subtle differences which occur 
even among whites. White damask cloths 
are easily tinted, and if ironed while 
damp, will retain the color through sev- 
eral trips to the laundry. 

Q. Should a table arrangement be the 
same from all sides? 

A. An arrangement is likely to be more 
interesting if it is not the same on all 
sides. Yet, it should be equally interest- 
ing from all sides. The semi-sphere, 
which was the traditional shape for a 
dinner table arrangement, is but one 
design form and not necessarily the most 
interesting of design forms for your 
flower centerpiece. Variations of the 
triangle, the crescent, a_ horizontally 
placed Hogarthian curve, are suitable 
possibilities for the dinner table ar- 
rangement. Also, one might begin with 
a flat upright fan or wing of foliage, 
and arrange two pictures, each different, 
on either side of this background. From 
the ends of the table people would get 
a profile glimpse of both sides at once. 
From the sides totally different pictures 
will be seen. Never waste effort in try- 
ing to make all sides alike for the mere 
sake of likeness. 

Q. What height should a flower arrange- 
ment be for the center of the dining- 
room table? 

A. There is no 
inches for such an arrangement. It 
should, generally speaking, be low 
enough so that everyone seated at the 
table can see over it comfortably. 

Q. What are multiple arrangements— 
and how do you use them? 


arbitrary number of 


A. Sometime we want more than one 
arrangement on a dining table and there 
are different ways of associating these. 
They may be grouped in the center— 
two, three or even four identical contain- 
ers. If they were cornucopias, for in- 
stance, they might be placed so as to 
radiate from the center. Three bubble 
bowls might form a triangle at the 


BLOM 


center of a round table. Twin vases of 
good proportions can always be used, 
one at either side of the center. On an 
oblong table, one may have an arrange- 


ment in the center and other, almost 
certainly smaller, arrangements at 


either end. This is providing, of course, 
that the ends are not needed for extra 
places. One might omit the central deco- 
ration and have two arrangements, one 
at each end. Where there are only a 
few people at a large table, one might 
set the places on one side, and have a 
pattern of multiple arrangements along 
the other side. 

Q. Don’t horizontal arrangements 
duce a monotonous flatness on 
ner table? 
A. Not necessarily. You can get height 
in other ways than in the flower. If you 
use candles these should be high, high 
enough so that the flame ‘is safely above 
eye level. Accessories may be higher 
than the arrangement. Goblets and 
tumblers, especially if they are of col- 
ored glass, break the flatness of the 
table. The horizontal arrangement is 
often desirable, especially when there 
are not many flowers available. One 
may weight the flowers with miniature 
needle-point holders, with small pieces 
of plumber’s lead, with wads of model- 
ing clay, ‘‘painting’’ an almost two di- 
mensional picture against the  back- 
ground of a water-covered bowl-bottom. 


pro- 
the din- 


Q. What is textural harmony in table 
setting? 

A. Just as you would not wear a rugged 
tweed coat with a chiffon velvet 
dress, you would not use coarse flowers 
and foliage with delicate china and a 
lace cloth. You would not use Sweet 
Peas with heavy pottery and homespun 
textural quality. There should be an 
‘fat-homeness’’ of quality in china, 
glassware, flowers and accessories, just 
as there is in articles of clothing worn 
together or in the furnishings of a 
room. 
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All Oriental Poppies Aren’t Red 


By LEON H. LEONIAN 


HERE is more misinformation, 

blind prejudice, artificial dislike, 

and sharply divided opinion about 
Oriental Poppies than any other major 
croup of flowers. Few persons have seen 
the more recent introductions, and the 
concept of the average gardener is warped 
bv some of the brick eolored and orange 
scarlet varieties that are commonly found 
in many gardens. Some reds, and some 
anemic pinks of the Perry tribe constitute 
the limit of the Poppy acquaintance of 
the man in the garden, Poets may sing 
the virtue of the scarlet Rose, but the 
scarlet Poppy grates on the sensitive souls 
of synthetically artistic men and women. 

To me all colors are beautiful and the 
so-called clash of colors is merely a state 
of mind governed by cireumstances. 
However, I do not intend to do mission- 
ary, work in search of converts for the 
scarlet trail. Brick red and searlet shades 
of Poppies are left out of this discussion 
and the more “polite” colored varieties 
are listed to show the extent of Poppy 
colors now available. 

The following list does not, by any 
means, represent all the best Poppies; 
there are other good ones listed in eata- 
logues and there are varieties already de- 
veloped but not yet on the market that 
far surpass most of the varieties offered 
for sale in this country or abroad. A num- 
ber of Poppy breeders are devoting con- 
siderable attention to the development of 
the Poppy of tomorrow, but here we must 
confine ourselves to today. 

Of the white Poppies, I prefer Perry’s 
Blush and Thora Perry. The first of 
these twe is a delicate blush-pink on a 
background of white when it first opens, 
hut eventually it becomes pure white and 
very attractive. When first introduced, 
Field Marshal von der Goltz was pre- 
sented as the answer to the prayers of 
white Poppy enthusiasts. It opens a 
faint lavender, and under my own condi- 
tions, it does not fade into pure white but 
remains a dirty shade. Thora Perry is a 
pure white with tulip-like small flowers 
on fine, wiry stems, and possessing a 
dainty foliage. This is a refined Poppy 
of great charm and suitable for the rock 
garden or for foreground planting in the 
horder. The exhibition type white Poppy 
does not vet exist. 

Those who like foggy shades may grow 
Pearl Pink which is very appropriately 
named. For best effect, smoky colored 
Poppies should be planted by themselves, 
away from the more brilliantly tinted 
ones, ; 

Salmon colored Poppies are numerous, 
but Mary Jane Miller and May Sadler 
are among the best. Both of these have 
large flowers and stiff stems and, unlike 
some of the more common ‘‘pinks,’’ they 
do not sprawl all over under the least 
provocation, While May Sadler does not 
grow as tall as Mary Jane Miller, in its 
color class it is as fine a Poppy as any. 

I have selected June Delight, Helen 
Elizabeth, New Perfection, and Mdme. 
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You don’t know Oriental Poppies 
until you have grown some of the 
revolutionary newer varieties. Mr. 
Leonian, a Poppy authority, has 
made this timely selection of vari- 
eties in eleven distinct color groups 
for your guidance during the early 
fall planting season.—EDITOR. 











Pavlova as the better representatives of 
a group of Poppies deseribed as apple- 
blossom pink or silvery pink. The hint of 
the orange-scarlet that is almost always 
noticeable in the salmon colored Poppies 
is absent in this group. June Delight is 
the tallest grower in the group, and while 
the flower stems are stiff, they show a 
tendency to assume a spiral form. When 
well grown, Helen Elizabeth is a very 
handsome thing. New Perfection has a 
very clear color, and Mdme. Pavlova pos- 
sesses the most freely blooming habit. 
Lavender and mauve shades tend to 
fade in the sun. Poppies possessing these 
colors should be given the protection of 
partial shade. Enchantress is undoubt- 
edly a noble Poppy. Its color is lavender; 
some may eall it soft lilac. The flowers 
are huge, well-formed and well displaved 
on tall, stiff stems. Leviathan has a 
better coloring; it may be termed as 
crushed raspberry pink, and resists sun 
much better than Enchantress. While its 
flowers are very large, the stems are 
short and not strong enough. Progenies 
resulting trom crosses between these 
two varieties have combined the best 
qualities of the two parents but, as vet, 
these newer things are not available. 


Cerise coloring is present in some Pop- 
pies, and the two better representatives of 
this group are Joyce and Cerise Beauty. 
Joyee is one of the most vigorous Poppies 
known, and it is really a joy to watch it 





vrow bigger and taller under one’s very 
eye. 

The noblest of all pink Poppies is 
Wunderkind. Those who sneer at the 
coloring of Oriental Poppies will receive 
quite a jolt when brought face to face 
with this magnifient variety. The color 
is difficult to deseribe. Some eall it 
carmine-rose; | prefer watermelon-pink,. 
But one should see this Poppy before at- 
tempting any evaluation. There are a 
number of different Wunderkinds on the 
market; the true variety, and the best of 
the lot, can be recognized by the fact that 
it forms neither pollen nor seeds. On 
rare occasions a very few seeds may de- 
velop when cross pollinated, but for all 
practical purposes the true variety is 
sterile. When well grown, this variety 
will form flowers 8 inches across, on 
erect stiff stems. Other varieties offered 
as Wunderkind develop abundant pollen, 
have about the same coloring, but lack 
size and vigor. Mrs. Stobart differs from 
Wunderkind by the absence of basal spots, 
and as such constitutes a very charming 
companion for Wunderkind. A _ success- 
ful cross between Wunderkind and Ma- 
hony, made by the veteran Poppy breeder 
A. E. Curtis, has yielded a fine, new 
variety, intermediate between the colors 
of Wunderkind and Mahony. 

Mr. Roy Ashley of Michigan has given 
the world another noble Poppy, Royal 
Rose, a Bordeaux-rose colored, vigorous 
Poppy that when more freely available 
will become one of the best loved varieties. 
It is said to be a chimaera, resulting from 
the physical fusion of two different 
varieties. For this reason, root divisions 
are said to be of no value because plants 
developed from the roots do not come 
true to the color. Crown divisions seem 
to be the only method of propagation; 
hence the limited distribution. 

There are a great many varieties of 
red Poppies, or Poppies that are de- 
scribed as red. But reds without any 
hint of orange are rare, and even the best 
reds now available have much room for 
improvement. Australia is a blood-red, 
tall, massive Poppy. As its name sug- 
gests, it is of Australian origin. Many 
of the long, stiff stemmed, huge flowered 
pink Poppies shortly to be available were 
sired by this magnifient red. Toreador 
is another red of good color and form 
but, unfortunately, the edges of its petals 
seem to burn and curl under the influence 
of the afternoon sun. Regardless of this, 
however, Toreador is one of the better 
red Poppies. The color quality of Em- 
press of India surpasses all red Poppies 
now on the market. It is a deep, intense, 
burning red. An old favorite is Flan- 
ders. Its color is neither red nor ex- 
actly searlet, although quite pleasing: 





Enchantress is a noble Poppy of lav- 
ender color, which does best in light 


shade 
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Oriental Poppies are best transplanted in the next month or two, so there’s little 


time to spare in making selections of some of the best present-day varieties. like 


salmon-colored Mary Jane Miller above 


but since this is the tallest Oriental 
Poppy available, it should be ineluded 
in any Poppy collection. 

For a startling color, I will always 


choose Mahony. Some eall it plum 
colored, some say the exact color is puee, 
and some just say maroon. It is so dif- 
ferent and, to me, so appealing that it is 
difficult to understand why Mahony is 
not more commonly used in the garden. 
It is also a valuable Poppy in the hands 
of breeders. Crossed with the better reds, 
it has yielded some noble reds of very 
dark, intense coloring. 
Snowflame is a_ bi-color 
great charm and distinetion. Not being a 
tall grower, it should be planted in the 
foreground of the Poppy border. Snow- 
flame is unpredictable; sometimes it may 
open pure white, or pure white with a 
narrow ribbon of searlet along the tips 
of the petals; sometimes the scarlet ex- 
tends farther into the throat of the flower, 
and sometimes the white is lightly 


Poppy ot 


streaked with faint foams of searlet. 
matter in what color combination 
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The Author’s Favorite 
Oriental Poppies 
White: Perry’s Blush, Thora Perry 
Smoky: Pearl Pink 
Salmon: Mary Jane Miller, May 
Sadler 
Apple-blossom Pink: June Delight, 
Helen Elizabeth, New Perfee- 
tion, Mdme. Pavlova 
Lavender: Enchantress, Leviathan 
Cerise: Joyce, Cerise Beauty 


Pink: Wunderkind, Mrs. Stobart 
Rose: Royal Rose 
Red: Australia, Toreador, Em- 


India, Flanders 
Plum: Mahony 


Bi-color: 


press ot 


Snowflame 















flowers open, they are always charming. 

Poppy needs. Poppies require perfect 
drainage, deep soil, and lots of fertility 
for a real show of beauty. It is true that 
they will thrive in soils of poor fertility, 


but they lose much of their majesty. 
When given the ideal conditions for 
growth, with lots of room to expand, 
Oriental Poppies respond very nobly. 


Their season is short, less than a month, 
with the greatest burst of beauty crowded 
in one week or ten days. But even if 
the early and late blooming Poppies now 
being developed do not extend the season, 
the gardener will have enough slory lav- 
ished on him to last for a whole year. 


Gypsophila Oldhamiana 
MarGARET Frost, (Ohio) 


\ ITH the bright, rich hues of autumn, 

it is indeed strange to find the delicate 
lace-pink flowerets of Gypsophila old- 
hamiana in the garden. 

This late-blooming Babys-breath, a re- 
cent introduction from far off Manchuria, 
is of quite easy culture. Seed grows easily 
and quickly into large plants, and the 
end of the season may actually find some 
commencing to bloom. The plants, too, 
transplant better than most of our other 
Gypsophilas. 

During September and October and un- 
til hard frosts this Babys-breath blooms 
continually making mounds of pink foam. 
Since an individual plant is large and 
spreading it needs a space of 23 to 3 
feet to do well. Plenty of sunshine and a 
sandy, not-too-rich soil are its other re- 
quirements. Seedlings vary in color, some 
are rose-pink, shell-pink, or pink-white. 

This Gypsophila is of value in the gar- 
den picture because its small foliage lends 
a feathery texture to the autumn border. 
Thus it aids in tying the garden together 


and in relieving any heaviness of solid 
leaf masses. At the same time it helps to 
hide plants through blooming, such as 


Phlox, by leaning over them. 

Perhaps G. oldhamiana is to be most 
valued as an accompaniment in flower ar- 
rangement. For as long as autumn high- 
lights the last warm hours with lingering 
bloom we still may have the pleasure of 
arranging flowers for the house. 

Below are “recipes” for three 
bouquets using G. oldhamiana, that 
found to be most enchanting: 

White Delphinium (predominating) ; 
Aster frikarti, Wonder of Staffa, laven- 
der-blue (next. in number); red Roses (a 
few for accent at base of arrangement) ; 
and G. oldhamiana. 

Buddleia Charming, pink (predominat- 
ing); Hardy Ageratum, lavender-blue 
(next in number); Dusty Miller, silver- 


lovely 
Ll have 


gray (a touch or two); and G. old- 
hamiana. 

China Aster, light lavender (pre- 
dominating); Silver King Artemesia, 
gray; purple Basil (a touch or two); 


and G. oldhamiana. 

After trying Gypsophila oldhamiana 
both in the house and in the garden, one 
will agree that this new plant is a most 
weleome and worthy introduction. 
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Moses in the Bullrushes 
(Mrs.) W. S. Apams, ( Mass.) 


HREE years ago a friend gave me a 

small plant, which is not at all com- 
mon in this vieinity, for my window 
garden. She called it “Moses in the Bull- 
rushes.” Botanically, I believe, it is 
Rhao diseolor. It has handsome, rather 
thick, dark green leaves, 8 inches long 
and nearly 2 inches wide, but so deeply 
creased down the middle that they appear 
not so wide. The underside of the leaves 
is deep red-violet. Although they look 
so sturdy, these leaves are very sensitive 
and if the tip is bruised the whole leaf 
will gradually wither. 

The plant grows very slowly, but the 
one from which mine was taken measures 
nearly 2 feet in diameter. When mine 
was a little more than two vears old, I 
was delighted to see signs of blossom- 
ing. In the axil of a leaf appeared two 
boat-shaped braets packed full of tiny 
buds. Slowly the buds enlarged and one 
day two flowers about the size of white 
headed pins appeared over the edge of 
the boat or basket. Then [ understood 
the reason for the popular name, because 
the buds resembled baby fists waving in 
the air. The buds opened into tiny, white, 
three petaled flowers about half an inch 
broad, whieh remained open only a few 
hours. However, more and more buds 
came up out of the basket until I won- 
dered how it could hold them all. From 
curiosity I counted the withered flowers 
in one of the baskets and found there 
were 60. 

Boats or baskets have tormed in the 
axil of each leaf and since the plant be- 
gan to blossom in January, 1940, there 
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have been buds and blossoms on it con- 
stantly. Can any plant show a _ better 
record of bloom—twelve months! 

I believe the plant is a native of the 


West Indies and grows in the open in 
Florida where it is used as a_ border 


planting. I should be glad to know how 
large it grows there and whether it is 
everblooming. 


Ivy-Growing Rules 
SarAH B. LEEps, (N. J.) 


HE perennial question among window 

gardeners is, “How do you manage to 
grow Ivy in water?” And vet, this seems 
such a simple way of handling Ivy that 
one wonders why any person can fail. I 
would suggest the following 5 rules: 

1. Use a glass or pottery bowl. If it 
is very broad and low, fill it with pebbles. 

2. Cut the Ivy stems at a little slant 
just as you put them into the container. 

3. Don’t ever let the leaves get into the 
water. 

4. The water will not 
more than once or twice a year. 


need changing 


Pull off 


the old brown roots and wash the leaves.’ 


5. Keep Ivy growing in water out of 
the sun. ‘ 


The Hare’s Foot Fern 
M. L. 


3ARROWS 
HE Hare’s Foot Fern is unusual 
because of the way the root-stock 
grows. The pot is filled with small 
green rhizomes which increase in size 
until eventually they hang over the 
edge. These larger rhizomes are covered 


with coarse hairs and look quite like a 





rabbit’s foot. 
podium is often called a Rabbit Foot or 
Hare’s Foot Fern. 

Little green Fern curls break through 


That is why this Poly- 


the top, bottom, and sides of the 
rhizomes. They unroll their dark green 
fronds (or leaves) in many different 
positions and hold them there on stiff 
stems. 

Our Rabbit’s Foot grows nicely in an 
east window with a radiator near by, 
but not too near. It seems to enjoy the 
touch of morning sun it gets though 
too much sun would dry the rhizome 
and kill it. The room temperature is 
around 70° F. in the day time and 
60° at night. 

Like most Ferns it likes a well drained 
soil that is kept moist. Never let it 
dry out but be careful not to over-water. 
So far our plant has not been troubled 
with any insect pest or disease. 

Our florist grows this Fern as a hang- 
ing plant in her window. It is charming 
and interesting grown that way if you 
can do it. 


An Odd South African Bulb 


ELTHEIMIA viridifolia I have found 

to be one of the most satisfactory and 
easiest bulbs I have ever tried. The 
foliage is beautiful without the bloom, 
but the latter is an added attraction. 

My bulb was bought in the fall of 1939 
and was started as soon as received. One 
thing that I especially like about the cul- 
ture is that the bulb can be put in the 
light as soon as planted. It bloomed in 
February, 1940, and the blooms lasted 
for weeks, opening a few at a time. The 
flower has a beautiful pink tube tipped 
with green. The shape of the individual 
blooms is like Tritoma. 

As soon as it was warm outdoors, my 
bulb was put on the north side of a large 
shrub where it stayed for some weeks. As 
the foliage did not die down, as it was 
supposed to, it was put under a porch, 
the pot being turned on the side, and it 
soon lost all of its leaves. About Sep- 
tember 1, I noticed that new growth was 
beginning, so it was repotted in rich, por- 
ous soil in a 6-inch pot, which was one 
size larger than before because the bulb 
was much larger. It was left outdoors 
until there was danger of frost, then 
brought in and put in a sunny window. 
Now, February 9, there are two rows of 
hloom open and many buds to ecome.— 
May S. Srecrriep, ( Va.) 


Grouping Small Flower Pots 


I like to take a half dozen or more 
of those gay little plants one picks up 
at the department stores—lovely at first 
but so likely to suffer in the dry air 
of most living-rooms—and group them 
in a wide shallow jardiniere or bowl. 
Then I pack peat moss all around them 
and keep this moss moist at all times. 
It is most heartening to see how they 
respond, especially if watered fre- 
quently with liquid fertilizer—Mapeu G. 
Fient, (N. Y.) 








Hare’s Foot Fern grown by Marion L. 
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MOST comprehensive American 
survey of lightning damage to 
trees was undertaken by A. Rob- 

ert Thompson, in 1936, in connection with 

the National Shade Tree Conference. He 
has gathered together, with the assistance 
of many co-operators, 140 case records 
from all over the United States. While 
many theories have undergone change or 
have been discarded, it is interesting to 
note that the preference of lightning for 

Oaks is clearly shown in this survey. No 

Beech has been a victim while Oak, Elm, 

and Pine, in the order named, make up 

the bulk of the case reports. 

In regard to the position of struck 
trees, about one-half have been members 
of a group. The report also shows that 
the tallest trees are not always singled 
out, since over half of the trees were no 
taller than their neighbors. We might 
expect very small ones to be fre- 
quently struck, and this is shown by the 
survey. Most of the trees reported on 
have been from 60 to 80 feet in height. 
That no one ean determine beforehand 
what effect the position or location of a 
tree has on its attractiveness to lightning 
is shown by a table indicating that most 
of the trees struck were growing on level 
{ ground. 

During the years 1932 to 1934 three 
very large Sycamores in the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden were struck repeatedly— 
the largest at least three times in two 
summers. The damage was rather slight 
and at one place the lightning “jumped” 
across a copper label, doing no damage 
to the bark beneath it but fusing two 
corners of the label. 
experimental installation of 
rods was made in all three trees. 


less 


In July, 1934, an 
lightning 
To test 









Lightning affects trees several ways. 


(left) 





and left live branches lower down. 









Lightning and Trees 


Lightning rods prove effective in protecting valuable trees 


their efficiency, gaps a foot long in the 
main conductors separated the system 
near the top from that near the trunk 
and base. In the middle of each of these 
gaps copper or glass plates were placed 
at right angles to the opening, on the 
assumption that a direct bolt would 
either fuse the copper plate or fracture 
the glass. In the seven vears since these 


lightning rods have been installed the 
trees have not been struck. This, of 


course, is negative evidence; but it is 
generally accepted that lightning rods 
function in just that manner. Presum- 
ably they dissipate a potential which is 
slowly building up during a storm and 
thus at no time is the area about the 
tree surcharged with electricity. Based 
on our experience, and that of many 
others in various parts of the country. 
it appears that lightning rods offer ample 
protection for valuable trees. 

The accompanying photographs show 
injury to some species of trees and also 
show a few of the major types of injury 

the “explosive” stroke, the ruptured 
bark, and the sliver of wood and bark 
removed. The path of the stroke can 
usually be followed for a considerable 
distance up the tree—sometimes within a 
few feet of the top. 

In Syeamore, however, a stroke does 
no damage above the point where the 
heavy corky bark (characteristie of old 
trunks) ends. This brings up the inter- 
esting immunity of Beech to lightning; 
perhaps Beeches are struck but never 
show injury just as the very smooth up- 
per branches of Sycamore are not in- 
jured. Of all the American trees only 
Beech and Sycamore retain the extremely 
smooth, cork-free bark for any length of 





A-stroke immediately killed the top of a Red Oak 
An “explosive” stroke completely shattered 


the White Oak at right 





A “forked” stroke stripped bark from 


the trunk of a Tulip Tree 


time. While the largest and oldest Syea 
mores finally develop a very heavy 
bark, the Beech remains very smooth 
throughout its life. Perhaps the Beech 
is not immune to lightning. Perhaps the 
answer will be found in its very smooth, 


easily wetted bark which may be a very 
efficient conductor of electricity when 
compared with the thick, ecorky and 
water-resistant bark of trees like Oaks. 


Almost every species of tree which at- 
tains considerable size has been struck 
by lightning, and following a _ thunder- 
storm in July, 1939, we are able to add 
the Ginkgo to the list. This we believe 
to be the first record of Ginkgo being 
struck by lightning in this country.— 
Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin. 


Remedy for Poison Ivy 


OOD old Samuel Pepys, having 

dined, not wisely but too well, was 
urged by his friends, Sir George Carteret 
and the Admiral Sir William Pen, to cure 
his headache with a draft of sack 
“Which,” he commented, “I thought 
strange, but I think I find it true.” 

This was just a seventeenth century 
recognition of the fundamental principle 
of homeopathic medicine, Similia simi- 
libus curantur—like is cured by like. No- 
where this principle work more 
effectively than in ivy poisoning for 
which the simplest and most effective 
remedy I know is the homeopathic 
specific, “Rhus Tox’—obtainable at any 
homeopathic pharmacy. It consists of 
small sugar pills bathed in a modified ex- 
tract of the poison. The dose is two pills 
and one or two doses will arrest an in- 
cipieht attack. Only a few more doses 
cure a well-developed one. 


does 


Here in the country we keep this rem- 
edy always on hand as part of the farm 
first aid kit, especially in the haying 
season.—ELEANOR St. GEORGE, ( Vt.) 
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Prize Peonies At the National Show 


Reported by EDWARD C. AUTEN, Jr. (lll.) 


N a normal year, the scheduled dates 

of June 20 and 21 for the thirty- 

eighth annual exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Peony Society would have been “just 
right” at Syracuse, New York, where it 
was held. But with the Peony season from 
six to eight days ahead of schedule over 
the whole country, the Peony Show had 
to be brought out from eold_ storage, 
where it had been put by some fore- 
handed. persons. Those would-be ex- 
hibitors who had not seen the need for 
storine blooms were leit out of the run- 
ning. 

The Soeciety’s silver medal for an ad 
vanced amateur collection of 40 to 50 
doubles went to Frank E. Moots, of New- 
ton, Kansas, on blooms which he started 
eutting May 12. This honor was well de- 
served even though his blooms showed 
some ill effects of such a long pull. But 
the remaining amateur entries were almost 
negligible. L. W. Lindgren of St. Paul 
made a creditable winning entry in the 
open ¢lass tor not more than 25 kinds, 
by a grower outside of New York State. 

If there is any lesson to be learned 
from such a hurried season, it might be to 
emphasize the possibility of extending 
the time for enjoving bloom by eutting 
and storing at least a few buds of each 
variety. With cold storage facilities in- 
creasingly available, and many home re- 
frigerators large enough for storing a few 
buds, amateurs should learn the technique 
of storing, and then they could make a 
showing at exhibitions that would be a 
credit to their gardens. 

Harry F. Little, whose record of win- 
nings at Peony shows has never been ap- 
proached. by any other person, lives but 
a few miles out of Svracuse and was ex- 
pected to make the most notable display 
of the show. This he did—in fact, his 
entries made a whole show in themselves. 
His was the only entry in the Gold Medal 
¢lass for 80 to 100 kinds, doubles, and it 
dleserved a first. Just for good measure, 
Mr. Little set up a second 100 varieties, 
entirely different from his prize winning 
100, 

Progress in Peonies both to the plod- 
ding originator and the casual observer 
often seems very slow. But a study of the 
varieties at Syracuse showed a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of kinds which 
could not have been shown ten vears ago, 
and these new kinds were up among the 
best of their types. Especially notable 
was the new dark pink, Mrs. Livingston 
FARRAND, in no way inferior to the old 
leader, WALTER Faxon, and in total effeet 
far better. It took first and seeond for 
10 blooms, dark pink, but was beaten for 
three blooms and for best dark pink in 
the show by BLancne Kina which also 
won the B. H. Farr Memorial Medal for 





The dark pink Peony, Blanche King. 
won the distinction of being chosen 
the best bloom among thousands in 
the American Peony Society’s show 
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the best bloom in the show. However, 
these two pinks are so very distinet and 
both so very fine that comparisons seem 
needless; there is room for both. The 
seareity of good dark pink doubles in 
proportion to other colors is still very 
marked. 

In white doubles there was a_ sur- 
prising number of new kinds. Col. J. C. 
Nicholls exhibited several fine ones. 
Future additions to our list of whites 
must be carefully appraised as to texture, 
stem, substance and sureness of opening. 
For 10 blooms, variety Mrs, J. V. EpLUND 
took first, THUrRA Hires second. For 3 
white blooms, a surprise win was the old 
Mrs. Epwarp HarpinG, second to the 
variety Grorce W. Preyron, with a small 
bloom of Le CYGNeE winning for whites in 
the Court of Honor. The quality of Mrs. 
J. V. Eptunp and Le CyGNE is now 


approached by several kinds, other out- 
standing whites being Dr. J. H. Nreeury, 
Nancy NICHOLLS, JUDGE SNOOK, Mary 
AUTEN, DuLutrH, Harry F. Lire, 
FLORENCE Bonp, W. L. GumM, ALEsIA, 
EVENING Star, Exusa Sass, MARGARET 
LOUGH and SILOAM. 

In light pink doubles, ten blooms, first 
place went to variety FLORENCE NICHOLLS. 
second to ELLA Lewis, a very fine not 
new variety which has been overlooked. 
In the 3 bloom elass, first went to a won 
derful Mitron Hitt, second to Nick 
SHAYLOR and third — to FLORENCE 
NICHOLLS. “Buusi”’ and MarItuA BEAUTY 
were very fine. Lorrie Dawson REA Was 
one of the features of the show. Untor 
tunately it was not entered to advantage. 
In the Court of Honor, best light flesh 
went to superb Mrs. Harry F. Lirrur 
and best light pink to EL_ua Lewis. 
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Lyman D. Glasscock has been produc- 
ing some remarkable Peonies, one of 
which, a black-red single known only 
as 2E14 
mention in Syracuse. Light pink va- 
Nick Shaylor (right) won the 
Gold Medal 


(above) won honorable 
riety 


Peony Society’s 


Other outstanding pink doubles were 
Ouiver F. Brann, WALTER LINDGREN, 
AUTEN’S PripgE, ELoIskE, MopELLA, MINUET, 
MyrtTLE Gentry, Victory CHATEAU 
THIERRY and MASSACHUSETTS. 

In red doubles, 10 blooms, first was 
awarded to Tempest, definitely superior 
in eolor to LONGFELLOW which took 
second. For three blooms, PHILIPPE 
RivorrE won first and third, ONONDAGA 
second, with three entries in the elass. 
Court of Honor winner, one bloom, 
was CAROLYNE MAE NELSON, a fine new 
semi-double. Louis JouietT, DEARBORN, 
Menpota and DANIEL BOONE showed up 
well in the larger classes, and there were 
magnificent blooms of GROVER CLEVELAND. 

In the display of Japs, Mr. Little won 
with over 50 kinds. Best among the white 
Japs were Isani Gipul, Moon OF NIPPON, 
SHAYLOR’S SUNBURST, and MARGARET AT- 


woop. Outstanding among pinks were 
Ecstacy, Soto Fuiguar, Tomate Boxu, 
YELLOW KinG, Nippon Gop; in reds, 


Nippon Brituiant, Nippon Beauty, Mrs. 
Wivper Bancrortr, Fuyaso, and Sworp 
Dance. Colonel Nicholls took second, 
showing among others his own BaTTrLe 
FLAG, Neon, Kate Barry and AKBaR, in 
shades of red and yellow. Isani Giput 
took first for 3 blooms of a white Jap- 
anese variety; FUJI-zOME-GoRONO for 
pink; Aztec for red. In the Court of 
Honor, SHAyYLOR’s Sunsurst for white, 
FUJI-ZOME-GORONO for pink, and Mrs. 
Wiuper Bancrort for red were selected 
by the judges. Entries were few in these 
classes and some hot competition could 
have been provided from reserve stocks 
of bloom. 

Mr. Little showed nearly 40 singles, 
and the vast improvement during recent 
years in this type was very apparent. 
The best whites were Pico, a sensation, 
Wuite PERFECTION, EXQUISITE, JUNE 
Moon and Dancing Nympu. In pinks, 
ANGELUS, SEA SHELL, JEANNE ERNOULD, 
CATHERINE Parry, and for those who 
do not object to pink seed pods, ENGLISH 
ELEGANCE. In red singles, La SaAt.eg, 
ArcTurUs, GoPHER Beauty, KANKAKEE, 
KicKAPOO. PRESIDENT LINCOLN won over 
Man oF War, but took second to Arc- 
TURUS, while KANKAKEE won best single 


red in the show. Pico took best white 
single and ANGELUS best pink single in 
the show. 

The display of species hybrids was 
probably the best yet, but even so came 
nowhere near showing in full the wonder- 
ful progress along these lines. With some 
bloom held in storage nearly 40 days, it 
was impossible to make a complete show- 
ing so late in the season. Prof. A. P. 
Saunders won first for a general display, 
his exhivit being much finer than at Bos- 
ton in 1935. Mr. Lyman D. Glasscock of 
Elwood, Ill., won second, and Mr. Little 
showed a few varieties. It is much easier 
to look at these hybrids and marvel at 
them than it is to attempt to describe 
them. Suffice it to say that “you haint 
seen nothin’ yet’ if you have not seen a 
good display of these herbaceous hybrids. 
Reds, coral, salmon, cherry, most of them 
glistening and brilliant; singles, two 
rowed singles, semi-doubles, typical Japs, 
Jappy bombs, loose semi-doubles, and full 
doubles of both bomb and rose types—a 
full season of bloom before the common 
Peonies start. 

NATHALIE, a coral single, DEFENDER, a 
very large red single, Marta, a Jappy 
red bomb, ALEXANDER Woo.cort, a four 
or five layered single red, BirtTHDAy, pink 
single, were among Professor Saunder’s 





best. Mr. Glasscock had GoLpEN GLow, 
orange-red single, Eros, coral single, 
Bright Kwnicut, dark orange single, 


Biack Monarcu, double, Fuame, light 
orange-red single, LirTLE GEM a small 
“blackred” typical Jap. 

Mr. Glasscock 


generation hybrids, and 


is working on second 
feels that this 


offers great possibilities, but so far the 


























first 75 out of a lot of 150 plants have 
shown nothing. Here’s hoping the quality 
shows up in the other 75. 

Rose Marie won for the best hybrid 
double; Dainty Lass, coral-pink, for 
Japs; Birrupay for hybrid pink single; 
GOLDEN GLow for red single, all in hot 
competition. In the Court of Honor, Rosr 
Marie for hybrid doubles, Marra for 
hybrid Japs, and Glasscock’s 2E14 for 
hybrid single were winners. 

Tree and hybrid tree Peonies were dis 
played by Professor Saunders, showing 
some of the results obtained after many 
years of effort. “Bangurr”’ won for the 
best tree Peony. This is a most unusual 
shade of terra-cotta, the petals recurved, 
with an open center holding a_ small 
bunch of contrasting yellow stamens. No. 
8035 was like an enormous double red 
Rose, very dark, and full petalled enough 
to satisfy the most exacting rosarian. 
Other hybrids in shades of yellow were 
shown, these showing the influence of the 
small yellow flowered tree species Lutea. 

The seedling committee awarded seven 
Honorable Mentions, as follows: To 
Henry Reinecke, Defiance, Ohio, for No. 
406, a white double. 

To Col. J. C. Nicholls, Ithaca, N. Y., 
for No. 149, a very large nicely formed 
dark pink double. 

To E. F. Kelsey, East Aurora, N. Y., 
for THE FLEECE, a large pure white dou- 
ble, beautifully formed. 

To Prof. A. P. Saunders, Clinton, 
N. Y., for hybrid No. 12244, later named 
LEGION OF Honor a very fine clear bright 
red, 2-rowed single. Also, for tree Peony 
BANQUET already described. 
(Continued on page 391) 








Rosarians Meet in Reading 


HE dates of June 13 and 14, set for the 
American Rose Society’s semi-annual 
meeting in Reading, Pa., were too late for 
the show staged by the Reading Rose Society 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. Neverthe- 
less, many classes were hotly contested, 
and the-specimen blooms of Eternal Youth 
and Mme. Joseph Perraud, chosen as king 
and queen of the show, were of high quality. 
Frederick S. Gleas, secretary of the 
Reading Rose Society, captured the Nichol- 
son Bowl, awarded for winning the most 
points in the show, with excellent blooms 
cut from his backyard garden of about 100 
plants. 

An afternoon symposium, conducted by 
Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell University, 
brought to light much helpful information. 
First, Jerry Kafton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
urged that the national society establish 
more sectional representatives. Dr. L. M. 
Massey, President, revealed that a plan is 
being formulated to elect local councilors, 
but that no report would be ready until the 
September meeting. Dr. Massey was called 
upon to report on disease control. He recom- 
mended the use of an extremely fine col- 





The rare Lily, Mary Swaythling, was 
in bloom when men gardeners viewed 
George L. Slate’s famous Lily collee- 
tion in Geneva, N. Y., on June 21. 
This variety and scores more, includ- 
ing his seedlings, were growing in a 
cloth house. Lily beds in the open 
garden were mulched an inch deep 
with oak and hickory sawdust 
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New Officers of Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America 


President: Louis E. Tarr, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Ist vice-president: F. F. Rockwell, 
New York, N. Y. 

2nd vice-president: C. Eugene Pfister, 
Highland Park, Ill. 

Secretary and ass’t. treasurer: Hoyt 
Paxton, Elmhurst, Il. 

Treasurer: A. J. Nitzschke, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Director to 1943: W. F. Antemann, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Directors to 1944: M. L. Heisey, 
Houston, Texas; Dr. R. L. Ross, 
Akron, Ohio; C. P. Traebing, Jack- 
son, Mich. 











loidal sulphur as showing much promise, 
but pointed out that sulphur dusts or sprays 
are likely to injure the foliage in very hot 
weather, but conversely that copper sprays 
may be injurious to foliage in, very cool 
weather. 

Professor A. G. Smith of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute reported that he had no 
difficulty in growing Hybrid Teas five feet 
high merely by mulching with straw in 
summer, pulling back the mulch in late fall 
to let the ground freeze solid, and then 
fertilizing before replacing the mulch for 
the balance of the winter. Professor Smith 
believes in pruning high—18 to 24 inches 
at least. 

Dr. J. F. Gamble, Washington, D. C., ex- 
tended an invitation to everyone to attend 
the annual meeting on September 19 and 20 
in Washington and also to exhibit in the 
Potomac Rose Society’s show which is to be 
held September 20-21. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


The evening banquet at the country club 
was highlighted with a talk by Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland and an illustrated travel— 
talk of Europe by Eugene S. Boerner. 

Saturday morning was spent in the hill- 
top garden of C. A. MeGinnes whose Rose 
collection is one of the largest in the 
country. He named varieties without hesi- 
tation, and pointed out plants of Rosa 
primula and R. ecae which he said are 
definitely distinct; Rosa blanda which he 
called one of the finest shrubs in existence, 
having red fruits the size of sour cherries; 
and the first “floribunda” Rose—R. mos- 
chata floribunda. A _ plant. of the new 
Rambler Chevy Chase was magnificent in 
full bloom. 

Saturday afternoon, Reading’s new 
municipal Rose garden was dedicated with 
ceremonies, and many delegates stayed over 
the following day to visit the Hershey Rose 
garden and Dr. McFarland’s “Breeze Hill’ 
gardens at Harrisburg. 


Men’s Garden Club Convention 


VER 200 delegates from coast to coast, 

attending the ninth annual convention 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, in 
Syracuse June 19-22, endorsed defense gar- 
dening as their major project for the year. 
At a meeting presided over by President 
Hoyt F. Paxton, ways and means were dis- 
cussed. for setting up a skeleton organiza- 
tion which would carry cultural informa- 
tion to the public in case of an emergency. 
Combination vegetable and flower gardens 
were strongly recommended. 

John A. Fritz, Conservation Chairman, 
discussed wild flower preservation and dis 
tributed a commendable bulletin of his own, 
proposing a plan for increasing native plants 
by propagation and replanting. 

At the evening dinner meeting, Dr. R. C. 
Allen of Cornell questioned the usefulness 
of test gardens conducted by educational 
institutions for the sole purpose of evaluat- 


Delegates to the Men’s Garden Clubs of America annual convention toured 


Cornell University where they visited 


the Rose and hedge test gardens and 


other points of interest. In rock plant propagation it has been shown that newly 
potted seedlings respond remarkably to a starter solution. The plants at left 
above received a starter solution (liquid plant food); those at right had plain 


water. This experience compares favorably with tests on seedling vegetables 
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ing varieties of plants. This task could 
better be done by local organized groups, 
such as garden centers, and the results 
combined in some way, like the Rose 
Society’s Proof-of-the-Pudding. Colleges 
might better investigate cultural methods, 
he said. 


Chief rosarian, Eugene C. Pfister, re- 
ported that 16 state rosarians had set out 
identical groups of test plants this year 
and that their reports would be compiled 
at the end of the season. Round table dis- 
cussions, conducted by F. F. Rockwell, fol- 
lowed each report, and it was brought out 
by Dr. Allen that rose chafers are likely to 
be more numerous in light soil than in 
heavy soil but that show blooms and buds 
for cutting may now be protected from 
injury with new cellophane bags. During 
the men’s evening meeting, the ladies en- 
joyed a flower arrangement demonstration 
by Esther Grayson. 


Officers were elected the following morn- 
ing, Louis E. Tarr of Syracuse being made 
the new President. Highland Park, IIl., 
was chosen as the convention city in 1942 
in celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
both the Highland Park Club and the na- 
tional organization. Flowers and greetings 
were sent to George B. Dobbin, secretary, 
who was home ill. Adolph Mueller was 
awarded the Johnny Appleseed Certificate 
of Achievement for his plantings of Dog- 
woods in Valley Forge park in Pennsyl- 
vania. An afternoon trip was made to the 
Syracuse Flower Festival which entirely 
filled the horticultural building—a remark- 
able achievement. 


At the combined banquet of the men’s 
clubs, the American Peony Society and the 
Garden Center Association at which E. L. D. 
Seymour was toastmaster, it was announced 
that the Highland Park Garden Club had 
been awarded an L. C. Smith typewriter 
for its publication “Garden Pants,” judged 
the best of the year. 

Saturday’s tour included Cornell Uni- 
versity’s test gardens. Dr. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey was guest of honor at lunch. His 
impromptu speech was the highlight of 
the convention. George Slate’s Lily gardens 
in Geneva were visited in the afternoon. 
His collection contains rare kinds and 
many hundreds of his own seedlings. A 
visit to the Rose Gardens of Jackson & 
Perkins Company in Newark closed the 
day. 

A Sunday tour included the famous 
Burlingham Memorial Garden of rock 
plants, which is being maintained by the 
Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse, the Dr. 
E. M. Mills Memorial Rose Garden in 
Thornden Park and Ralph M. Waring’s 
garden of hybrid Delphiniums and his little 
greenhouse. 


American Peony Society Elections 


EMBERS and directors of the Amer- 
ican Peony Society conducted neces- 
sary business during their annual conven- 
tion in addition to staging their 38th 
annual exhibition on June 20-21 at the 





“Much better living conditions around 

here since the Garden Club members 

subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 

der the group subscription plan.” 
Write to 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 




















Gladiolus Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
Aug. 2 Southwest Virginia Gladiolus Society, Hotel Roanoke Roanoke, Va. 
Aug. 2-3 Nebraska Gladiolus Society Omaha, Nebr. 
Aug. 2-3 Waterloo Gladiolus Society Waterloo, Iowa 
Aug. 2-3 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Oglebay Centre Wheeling, W. Va. 
Aug. 9 Ames Gladiolus Society Ames, Iowa 
Aug. 9 Monitor Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 9 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society Sunnyside, Wash. 
Aug. 9-10 Utah Gladiolus Society Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 9-10 Sioux City Gladiolus Society Sioux City, Iowa 
Aug. 9-10 Southern Minnesota Gladiolus Show Albert Lea, Minn. 
Aug. 9-10 Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Aug. 9-10 Mid-West Gladiolus Show, Garfield Park Conserva- Chicago, Ill. 
tory 
Aug. 9-10 Gladiolus Society of Marion County Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aug. 9-10 Wellsville Glad-Dahlia Club Wellsville, Ohio 
Aug. 9-10 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society Hagerstown, Md. 
Aug. 15 Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Masonic Hall Meriden, Conn. 
Aug. 15-16 Hamilton (Ont.) District Gladiolus Society, Royal Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
._ Connaught Hotel 
Aug. 15-17. Winona County Fair Association . St. Charles, Minn. 
Aug. 16-17 Illinois Gladiolus Society, State Fair Springfield, Ill. 
Aug. 16-17 Washington Gladiolus Society Auburn, Wash. 
Aug. 16-17 Iowa Gladiolus Society State Show Algona, lowa 
Aug. 16-17 Indiana Gladiolus Society, Armory Wabash, Ind. 
Aug. 16-17 Michigan Gladiolus Society Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Aug. 16-17 Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus Society Detroit, Mich. 
Aug. 16-17 Maryland Gladiolus Society Havre de Grace, Md. 
Aug. 16-17 Sheboygan County Gladiolus Society, Memorial Hall Waldo, Wisc. 
Aug. 18-19 Minnesota Gladiolus Society, Northwestern Nat’! Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bank 
Aug. 19-20 Winnipeg Gladiolus Society, The Eaton Co. Annex Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Aug. 19-20 Edmonton Gladiolus Society, Agricultural Building, Edmonton, Albt., Can. 
Exhibition Grounds 
Aug. 20 Glens Falls Garden Club, Junior H. §. Auditorium Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Aug. 20-21 New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 22-23 Canadian Gladiolus Society, Canadian National Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Exhibition 
Aug. 22-29 Iowa Gladiolus Society, Iowa State Fair Des Moines, Iowa 
Aug. 23-24 Ohio State Gladiolus Society Cedar Point, Ohio 
Aug. 23-24 Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society, Masonic Temple Johnstown, Penna. 
Aug. 23-24 Pacific Northwest Gladiolus Society Everett, Wash. 
Aug. 26-27 Barre Flower Growers’ Assn. Barre, Vt. 
Aug. 26-29 Eastern New York Gladiolus Society, Dutchess Co. Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Fair 
Aug. 27-28 Maine Gladiolus Society Winslow, Maine 
Aug. 27-28 Province of Quebec Gladiolus Society, Auditorium Verdun, Quebec, Can. 
Aug. 28-29 Empire State Gladiolus Society, State Fair Syracuse, N. Y. 
Aug. 30-31 Wisconsin Gladiolus Society Manitowoc, Wisc. 
Courtesy New England Gladiolus Society 
Early Autumn Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
Aug. 18-19 Old Bristol Garden Club Flower Show Lakehurst, Damaris- 
cotta, Maine 
Aug. 23-24 Tenth Annual Flower Show, Inglewood Dahlia and Inglewood, Calif. 
Floral Society, Hollywood Turf Club 
Aug. 28-29 Exhibition of the Products of Children’s Gardens, Boston, Mass. 
Mass. Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall 
Sept. 6- 7 Dahlia Exhibition, Mass. Horticultural Society Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 6-8 Fifth Annual Fall Flower Show, Men’s Garden Club Villa Park, Ill. 
of Villa Park 
Sept. 13-14 Men’s Garden Club of Pittsburgh, Phipps Con- Pittsburgh, Penna. 
servatory 








New York State Fair Grounds in Syracuse. 
At a directors’ meeting, all officers were 
re-elected for another year. Edward Auten, 
Jr., Princeville, Ill. (whose report of the 
Peony show appears elsewhere in this issue) 
offered his resignation as a director because 
of ill health, after serving the Society for 
many years. At his suggestion, J. A. 
Bongers of Ottumwa, Iowa, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. George W. Peyton of 
Rapidan, Va., was made a Director, and 
J. F. Styer of Concordville, Pa., was elected 
a Regional Vice-president. 

The annual meeting and show next year 
are scheduled for June 5 and 6 at Topeka, 
Kansas. No meeting place was selected for 
1943. 

It was voted that a fee of two dollars be 





made for each new Peony variety registered 
after June 21, 1941. 


Club Helps 


HERE is a constant demand for loans 

of year books and flower show schedules, 
Clubs on returning these, write that they 
have obtained much help from them. More 
1941 copies of both will be welcomed, also 
reports of what clubs have accomplished, 
especially in civic projects. From Texas 
has been received a request for aid in 
organizing a men’s garden club. All types 
of garden clubs are spreading rapidly. Out- 
side of Christianity, it is doubtful if any 
movement can do more to overcome the 


fears and worries that are taking serious 
hold of our people. 
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Queries and Answers De 
SSS 








Information, Please! 


age ge want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Vines Desired for Sun Porch 


I have a large sun porch with per- 
fect exposure for house plants. Near- 
ly everything succeeds in it except 
vines, such as Stephanotis floribunda, 
Clerodendron balfouri and a climb- 
ing Jasmine. They all grew well for 
a while, then dropped their leaves. 
If any reader has had success with 
vines, I should be grateful for sug- 
gestions.—Emity Davenport, ( Ky.) 


Nematode Resistant Plants 
Wanted 


I wrote to you some time ago re- 
garding nematodes and at your sug- 


gestion sent roots of infested plants 
to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College for examination and a recom- 


mended control. They advised leav- 
ing the soil idle for two years, thus 
starving out the nematodes. This 


seems impractical as they are in the 
perennials and shrubs, especially the 
Rose of Sharon. Possibly they are in 
neighbors’ yards too, 

It s¢ems that some plants are 
much more immune than others so I 
wish that some of the readers of 
THE FLowEeR GROWER in nematode- 
infested areas would give me a list of 
vegetables, flowers, and shrubs that 
do quite well regardless of these con- 





temptible pests. I believe planting 
these would be better than tearing up 
the whole garden and possibly having 
them move in again from adjoining 
yards. 

I wonder if there are any natural 
enemies of nematodes such as there 
are of many other insects and worms? 

Any information that readers may 
give me will be sincerely appreciated 
for it is quite a struggle to grow 
nice flowers and shrubs with this 
invisible eelworm in their roots.— 


RaLpH M. Gisu, ( Kans.) 


Lily Culture Is Puzzling 


I am puzzled about the acid-alka- 
line controversy. Growers tell the 
Lily enthusiast to grow most Lilies 
in acid soil. “They are positively 
not lime-tolerant,” they say. The 
next instructions one reads are to 
plant in sand, incorporate a plentiful 
supply of bone mea] under the bulb, 
loam above the sand, and a mylch of 
peat. If bone meal is pH 10, and 
peat only 4.0, how does anyone con- 
clude that the Lily is getting an acid 
soil? 

Is it possible that people recom- 
mend bone meal only for the phos- 
phorus content, and that superphos- 
phate would serve the purpose on 
acid-loving plants without any un- 
favorable reaction?—(Mrs.) C. T. 
PERKS, (Calif.) 


Who Has Rose Templar? 


I am anxious to obtain one or more 
plants of Rose Templar and wonder 
if any reader would know where this 
Rose can be had.—(Mrs.) J. A. 
Morrison, (Colo.) 








Spray Gun Has Many Uses 


Answering H. C. Fellows (Vt.) March 


I noticed in the June issue, under Queries 
and Answers, letters about the hose spray- 
gun cartridges. I, too, have such a sprayer 
and find it a grand help. The various cor- 
respondents are apparently unaware of the 
wide range of cartridges which are now put 
out by the Arnold spray people. Here in 
Philadelphia, I find at a local department 
store that they carry 9 different cartridges, 
the names of which are self explanatory, be- 
ing Arseno-spray, Fung-o-spray, Tri-o-spray 
(for Roses, a triple spray), Sulph-o-spray, 
Jap-o-spray (for Jap beetles), Dorm-o- 


spray, Nic-o-spray, Rot-o-spray, and P-R 
Spray. The price of these cartridges here 


are four for a dollar except the last three 
which are 35¢ each. Whether this price 
holds true for all sections I can’t say. 

As I use mine mostly on my Ramblers 
and Pillar Roses, I find that the cartridges 
are long lasting. For my other Roses, I 
use Pomo-Green with Nicotine in my Harco 
Sprayer, which, to date, is doing a fine 
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job. I have no trace of mildew or black- 
spot. I spray but once a week except when 
we have a period of prolonged rain, when 
I spray as soon as the weather clears up.— 
MarK S. GLApDiiLIcH, ( Penna.) 


Early Flowering Glads Turn Brown 
First 


Answering Karl Turner (Iowa) June 


In the June issue on page 296, I noticed 
that Karl Turner, lowa, wonders why a 


number of his Gladiolus plants appear dead 


in the fall. It has been my experience 
that the leaves of early flowering varieties 
turn brown earlier than late varieties. 
Leaves of late varieties stay green until a 
freeze. The new bulb of the Gladiolus 


does not develop to any extent until after 
flowering. The apparent reason for this is 
that the food material made by the leaves 
goes into growth development and flowering 
of the plant. Development of the plant is 
completed at flowering. Food material 
made by the leaves after flowering is stored 


— wemnaedl | 





The leaves start to die 


in the new bulb. 
when they have fulfilled their purpose in | 


maturing the bulb. Growers should be sus- 
picious, however, of disease when leaves 
start to die between planting and flowering. 
—L. C. Grove, Ass’t. Extension Horticul- 
turist, Iowa State College, Ames. 


Source of Rare Roses 


Answering G. C. Barth (Penna.) May 

The Tea Rose Harry Kirk may be pur- 
chased from Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J. This variety is in their 1941 cata- 
logue. The other varieties you mention 
probably can be purchased from the same 
nursery. As you undoubtedly know Bob- 
bink and Atkins have the largest Rose selec- 
tion in the U. S. A. I had a plant of 
Harry Kirk in my garden but it did not 
come up to expectations so it was dis- 
carded. It’s shade of yellow was nothing 
to rave about.—Howarp J. FENNER, (Conn.) 


Chinese Evergreen Likes Moisture 


Answering Grace M. Stiles (Vt.) May 
Chinese Evergreen, or Aglaonema, is 
nearly a water plant. It does just as well 
in a pot of water as it does in soil; better, 
in fact, if the soil is not constantly wet. It 
does not like sun, but can be grown in a 
very bright spot in the house. Mine is in 
peat and sharp sand, standing in a saucer 
of water. If it keeps growing the way it 
has been, it is going to need repotting, so I 
would imagine it relishes the treatment.— 


(Mrs.) C. T. Perxs, (Calif.) 


Stepping Stone Paint 


Answering Mrs. U. L. Whitlow (Tenn.) 
April 

Concerning concrete paint, I have used a 

product called Lumina!l Outside White 


S-200 put up by the National Chemical & 
Manufacttring Company of New York. 
Whetherill’s, here in Philadelphia, put out 
a very durable paint under the trade name 


of Konkrete Paint. Either paint is very 
good, remaining white——-Mark S. GLaApii- 
LICH, (Penna.) 





Sterile Flowered Hydrangea Blooms 
White 


Maude Frisbey (IIll.) 


your Snow 


June 


Hill 
white 


Answering Mrs. 


The flower heads of 
Hydrangea come green instead of 
because the plant produces fertile flowers. 
The only way to have white flowers is to 
make sure sterile flowered plants are pur- 
chased from the nursery.—L. C. GRovE, 
Ass’t. Extension Horticulturist, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 


More Charm String Items 


Answering Mrs. George F. Ballentine 
(Mass.) May 


In making charm strings I find the fol- 
lowing very useful: Pods of the Bottle-tree, 
Sterculia diversifolia; the dried pods of 
Martynia; and the seed balls from the Ori- 
ental Plane-tree.—(Mrs.) G. E. RAWLINS, 
(Calif. ) 




















—_—_—————— FILL IN QUANTITY DESIRED —————-——— TEAR OUT ON THIS LINE — ——————-— MAIL TODAY ———-—--—--—-—=— 


Still time to get these scarce TULIPS from NELIS 


We list herewith, for immediate acceptance, a splendid list 
of available Tulip bulbs, top Nelis quality, all of which you 
probably would have difficulty obtaining from any other 


Use 
Mail promptly to Nellis 


source. Shipments will be made in order received. 
this page as your order blank. 
Nurseries, Holland, Michigan. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS LISTING..........SEND ORDER NOW 


Quantity Per 3 per doz per 100 


Quantity Per 3 per doz per 100 





GIANT MAYFLOWERING TULIPS 


Afterglow. 26’—Beautiful clear salmon, 
edged orange 

. Albino. 24”—Pure 
stamens. Very 

Annie Laurie. 22”—Delicately 
“baby pink” blossom 

.Argo. 24’—Golden yellow, mottled red.. 

..Bronze Queen. 28’—Soft buff, inside 
tinged golden brown 

-Don Pedro. 27”—Coffee-brown, 
maroon, unusual, fragrant 

.Dream. 27’—Large blossom of 
heliotrope 

.Feu Ardente. 
shaded 

.Golden 
petals 


11.00 


white, with white 


sturdy 14.00 
13.50 
11.00 


7.50 
shaded 
13.00 
light 
11.00 
26’”—Brilliant 
mahogany 
Fleece. 22” — Bright 
slightly tipped brown 
.Grenadier. 21” — Dazzling vermilion- 
orange; very striking color 
.-_Hammar Hales. 22”—Blending 
rose, and bright apricot 
-_La Tulipe Noire. 26’—Deep 
black with a velvety sheen 
.Louis XIV. 32”—Immense flower of rich 
purple, golden bronze edge 
.Loveliness. 24”’—Popular dainty 
of satiny 
.Mrs. Moon. 25” 
petals, fragrant 
Mr. Van Zyl. 25’—Outstanding 
pink, with white border 
. Panorama. 235” Beautiful 
orange, with olive-green base 
-Salmon Queen. 22” — Soft rose-pink, 
flushed salmon 
.Searlet Emperor. 26”’—Long 
brilliant, lively searlet 
. Vuleain. 26”—Apricot, 
margin of buff-yellow 
White Perfection. 26” — Lovely 
white 


brick-red, 
13.00 


9.50 


11.00 

of gold, 
8.50 

maroon- 
11.00 


12.50 

flower 
8.00 

Late yellow, pointed 
11.00 

rose- 
19.00 

coppery 
12.00 


8.50 
flowers 
17.00 
with a broad 
12.00 
pure 
12.50 


NOVELTY TULIPS 
-Blanea. 30’—Finest pure tulip 
available, of perfect form 
Gloria Swanson. 32’—Enormous 
American-Beauty red 
_Helen Madison. 31”’—Gorgeous flower of 
luminous rose a 
Nell Gwyn. 27’—Salmon rose tuliz, of 
outstanding beauty 
Orange Delight. 30” 
oval tulip of bright 
.Searlet Leader. 
scarlet 
-Toplight. 26’—Primrose yellow tulip, of 
strong growth .70 
.Parrot Tulip Fantasy. 20” — Beautiful 
salmon-pink, green markings......... 50 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH TULIPS 

-_Dadona.. 20” — Dark wine-red, edged 
creamy white, feathered 75 

.Deladier. 20’—Deep carmine-rose, sturdy 
grower 
Epicure. 
orange 
Livingston. 18”- 

bright rosy 
....Trixie. 22”’—Amaranth-red 

white border 


FAMOUS NELIS 
RAINBOW MIXED TULIPS 
First grade (10-11 c.m.) 
50 bulbs for 
100 bulbs for 


250 bulbs for 
1000 bulbs for. 


white 


flower, 


12.00 


Unusual tulip of salmon 


Large sturdy flower of 


with small 


wR 


a tw OF im 


_ 


NOTE: Garden Clubs may obtain 
free use of 16 mm. color movie of 
famous Holland Tulip Festival by 
addressing Tulip Time Bureau, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 








SINGLE TRIUMPH TULIPS 
20’—Brick-red, narrow 
yellow base 
24”— Lavender, 
center of 


.Alaraph. 
border, 

.Algieba. 
through 

. Elizabeth 
very 

. Kansas. 
and stamens. 


yellow 


rosy shading 
IN a 6:5.G.aa cd shin aks 
Evers. 24’—Fuchsia-red, sil 
suffusion, very popular 
22”—Snow-white, yellow base 
One of the best....... 
. Ribera. 22”—Creamy white, becoming 
mottled with red as it ages.......... 
-Shenandoah. 20’—Lemon yellow, shad 
ing to golden yellow 
-_Ursa Minor. 22”—Deep golden 
exceptional bedding variety 
-Wagner. 21”—Beautiful shade of bright 
scarlet, strong and sturdy 


16.50 


12.00 


yellow, 


DOUBLE DARWIN TULIPS 
-_Blue Flag. 22”—Unusually attractive, 
large, lavender-blue flowers........... -75 
-Mariage de ma fille. 24”’—Cherry-crim 
son feathered white 


LILYFLOWERING TULIPS 
-Adonis. 26”’—Long_ striped 
vivid cerise-red 
.. Artemis. 27” — Brilliant 
with white base 
.Eclipse. 27”’—Orange yellow, 
finest 
. Retrofiexa. 
with recurving 
-Sirene. 25”—Rich 
margins 


flowers of 
carmine-rose, 


one of the 
7.50 


13.00 


rosy pink, pale 


8.00 


3 each of above varieties (15 
varieties (30 


varieties (60 


bulbs) ey $2.00 
DUIS)... 26. 3.25 
bulbs) 6.28 


6 each of above 5 
-12 each of above 


COLCHICUMS 
(for immediate shipment) 
THE ONLY PLANT THAT WILL BLOOM WITHOUT SOIL OR WATER 
These bulbs may be where 
window, or on the mantel, without water, and after 
blooming they may be planted This unusual bulb 
produces its foliage in the spring, and blooms during September 
and October. The bulbs should be planted during 
outdoor bloom. 


kept indoors they will bloom in a 
soil or 


outdoors. 


August for 


each per 3 
Pure white .25 70 
flowers 


dozen 

.Autumnale Album. 2.50 

-Bornmuelleri. Fine 
lilac, white center 

. Deandels. Outstanding 
flowers, of large 

. Lilac Beauty. 
immense 

. Premier. 
violet 


1.10 4.00 


light 
ia als da uses waar 
Clear mauve flower, of 


purple 
‘ 2.00 7.50 


2.00 
Early, 
blooms 
varieties (5 


1 each of above 5 


3 each of above 5 


bulbs) 


varieties (15 bulbs). 


.12 each of above 5 varieties (60 bulbs) 


snenennecenscnesscessccnssceesssceseees SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS -nn-ccesencescceesccesccnssenenseensnens 
NELIS NURSERIES, HOLLAND, MICH. 


Ship Bulbs checked above, postpaid, to: 


..Amount Enclosed $ 


FLOWER GROWER 
















Illustrations 


Descriptions 
Cultural Directions 
of Best Seeds and 


Bulbs for Fall Planting 


Drop Us a Card TODAY, and Get Your Copy 
GEO. W. fork SEED COMPANY 
DEPT. F6 GREENWOOD. SOUTH CAROLINA 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 








12 DUTCH 

p SPECIAL 

12 SPANISH 

12 ENGLISH postpaid $1.00 


Many colors, early and late varieties 
FREE—Orders postmarked before September 
Ist, will received 6 Autumn Crocus bulbs 
McLEAN BULE FARMS 
Route 1, Box 403 Elma, Washington 
Specialists in fine Daffodils. Catalog on request. 











FALL BLOOMING | 
IRIS COLLECTION 


| 

| 

| Irises that bloom both spring and fall. 

| Ten selected varieties including the new 

| yellow Sangreal and other outstanding 

sorts, all labeled and postpaid in the 
Me Wi MIN wasu.s 0-056 brbib cca'egaceiee ities $1.00 


Free Iris and Peony Catalog 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. | 














PRIS BARGAINS 


25 Varieties Tall Bearded Iris, $1.00; 3 of each, $2.50 
20 Varieties Dwf. Bearded Iris, $1.00; 3 of each, $2.50 
If you are not particular about knowing the names of your 
Iris, here is a bargain that gives a complete Iris Garden 
in a full range of colors All are blooming size, our 

selection, postpd : 
Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment of newest 
and best Iris at moderate prices. 


- E. 101 Sharp Room 281-C 
NURSERIES 
e IRIS RETICULATA e 


Violet-scented, deep purple blossoms, of velvety 
texture, golden streak on center of falls, on 8 
inch stems, Feb. and March. Very hardy, and 
stock scarce 6 bulbs, $1.25—-12 bulbs, $2.00, 
postpaid, Sept. and Oct. delivery 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 





Oregon 








CORYDALIS 
BULBOSA 


See July Flower Grower, page 352 


| 

| 

One of the many “Things Out-of-the-Ordi- | 
— that we offer in our large free cata- | 
og. 
STRONG BULBS 


3 for 50c; 10 for $1.50, postpaid 
POPPIES, too, more than 30 _ kinds, 
all ready now 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne, Vermont 








Good Irises — Old and New 


(Continued from page 362) 





Angelus is a blend of pink and mauve 


All in all, whether the home gardener’s 
preference is for early or late varieties 
or big or little ones, there is available a 
wide variety of relatively new and _ fine 
Irises. In fact, there is such a_ wide 
variety that the situation is confusing. 
However, the purchaser of Iris ean 
seareely go wrong these days provided he 
deals with reliable specialists, of whom 


Smith 


Photos by Kenneth D 
Yellow and garnet City of Lincoln 


there are many. 

It should not be necessary to add that 
no attempt has been made to list all the 
wood Irises in this short article; these are 
simply personal preferences, based on my 
own likes and my own garden experience. 
Other quite different but equally good 
lists could be compiled readily by other 
collectors. 





Whites—Mount WASHINGTON, 
DESS, SIERRA SNow, SNOW BELLE 
Yellow Plicatas—SirecGrriep, ORLOFF, 


Medium Blues—BeLMonT, LUCERNE, 


PORTLAND 


DAMERINE, SHEBA, CRIMSON SUN 


CORONET 
Yellows 


Cream—SwnoQuALMIE 





The One-to-five-dollar Class 


MATTERHORN, 


TirFFANY, Royat Coacu 

Amoenas—W AapasH, Mme. Maurice LASSAILLY 

Light Blues—Great Lakes, WAVERLY, BLUE DIAMOND, BLUE SPIRE, CALLING ME 

MIssourRI 

Dark Blues and Purples—Bonsor, Mata 
ReeaL Beauty, RuapPsopy, INCOGNITO 

Blue and Mauve Blends—Gracr Monur, ORMOHR 


Light Pinks and Pink Blends—ANGeLUs, Morocco Rost, FrencH Marp, Bo- 
Prep, DUBROVNIK, Rosario, SPRING IpyL, Ripinc HiGuH 


Deep Pinks and Medium Reds—AvsaNeEL, LIGHTHOUSE, MaTuLA, MONADNOCK, 


Reds and Red Purples—E. B. WILLIAMSON, WILDFIRE, GARDEN Magic, Tue Rep 
Doua.as, Louvots, SMOLDER, STAINED GLaAss, Rep VELVET, RED BONNET, 


Variegatas and Near-Variegatas—City or LINCOLN, 
RapIANT, SONNY Boy, Bronzino, Coprer CrYsTAL 


Blends with Yellow Predominating—Mipwest GreM, GOLDEN AMBER, VEDETTE, 


Sone or Gotp, Mina YELLOw, NoontipE, GOLDEN MaJesty, Fair 
ELAINE, SALUTATION, CHOSEN, GOLDEN GLOW 


MountTatinxn Snow, Wuite Gop- 


NIGHT 


Hari, Buack Vator, Tue Brisnop, 


FRANK ADAMS, CORTEZ, 
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Southern California Tips 


(Continued from page 370) 


tion ... reason unknown 
shy bloomers. 
Iris flowers. 
year around? 

Supplement the dwarf bearded I. 
pumila and I. chamaeiris with I. stylosa 
in both deep blue and white, and be sure 
of blossoms in January and February. 
Then, add to your tall bearded a few 
Oriental Iris of eream, light and dark 
blues, and the bulbous Spanish and Dutch 
Iris having grass-like foliage and large 
flowers. These come in choice named 
sorts and will provide bronze, yellow and 
vivid blues well into May. 

English and Japanese Irises will carry 
on till summer when the Vesper Iris and 
a careful selection of the bearded known 
as “Everbloomers” will give at least scat- 


. +. are very 
So, plan now for more 
Why not have them the 


tered blossoms for several months. 
I. stylosa begins blooming in November. 
Plant bulbous Irises 2 inches deep and 


Then, 


6 inches apart. They are not finicky as 
to soil or locality, and may be left undis- 
turbed for two or more years. 

For flowering next spring, Irises that 
are crowded must be divided and reset 
before August is over. As many of the 
newer Irises having flowers three times 
the size of older varieties can be had so 
cheaply, why give room and attention to 
serubby sorts? 

Make up their beds with renewed soils, 
divide and set again bulbs of Hyacinth, 
Narcissus, Tulip, Freesia and Sparaxis. 

Prepare flats of leaf mold with coarse 
sand on top to help prevent damping off. 
Soak well, and when dry enough sow seeds 
of Wallflower, Columbine, Venidium, 
Cupid’s Dart, Gaillardia, English Daisy, 
Ieeland Poppy, Cineraria, and Orna- 
mental Cabbage. The last has handsome 





frilly leaves in color combinations of 
cream, plum, green, orchid and lavender. 
It is a striking plant in the garden, and 
is very artistic for certain vegetable ar- 
rangements. 

Now there comes a brand-new lawn 
grass, Kyllinga brevifolia, or for an 
easier name with opposite characteristies 
of Devil Grass, eall it Angel Grass, as 
many persons do. 


This grass, suited to sun or partial 
shade, has for several years been thor- 


oughly tested by experts, and is now 
brought to the publie very highly recom- 
mended. It is a native of India, looks 
like and requires the same care as Blue- 
grass. It is said to choke out weeds and 
undesirable grasses, and if given plenty 
of food and moisture will stand hard 
usage and provide a heavy turf green the 
year around. No seed is yet available, 
so small sods are planted. The increase 
is by underground runners. 





THE WORLD'S HIGHEST RATED PEONIE 


30 Superb Varieties Rating 9.0 or Better— BUY THEM ALL! 


AT RICHARDS’ MONEY- 
SAVING PRICES. 


See Offer Below. 


Strong 3 to 5 Eye Divisions. Guaranteed True to Name 


All grown from two and three year old stock. The finest roots money can buy. 


every one rates 9.0 or better. 


—PLANT PEONIES THIS FALL— 


Price 

Variety Rating Each 
BARONESS SCHROEDER Large; double; 

midseason. Flesh-white tinted creamy pink 9.0 § .40 
DAPHNE—Very large; double; midseason. 


Pure white blooms on strong stems........ 9.5 1.50 


FESTIVA MAXIMA — Very large; double; 

early. White with crimson flecks. Excellent 9.3 -40 
FRANCES WILLARD—Large; double; mid- 

season. Pale pink changing to yellow-white 9.1 75 
HAZEL KINNEY-—Large; double; midseason. 

Flesh-pink with broad petals............... 9.0 2.00 
HENRY M. VORIES—Large; double; late. 

Light pink darker at center. Strong stems. 9.0 1.50 
JUNE DAY—Large; double; midseason. Old- 

rose-pink with lighter outer petals.... 9.0 1.00 


KATHARINE HAVEMEYER-—Large; double; 


midseason, Rose-pink color. Erect stems.. 9.0 1.50 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS—Very large; double; 

midseason. Creamy-white, crimson streaks. 9.8 1.00 
LADY ALEXANDRA DUFF—Large; double; 

midseason. Blush-pink blooms in clusters. 9.1 75 
LE CYGNE—Very large; double; early. The 

nearly perfect peony. Fragrant; ivory..... 9.9 1.50 
MABLE L. FRANKLIN-—Very large; double; 

midseason. Center bright pink. Fragrant... 9.0 1.00 
MARTHA BULLOCH—Very large; double; 

late. Bright pink. Tall, heavy flowering... 9.1 1.00 
MARY W. SHAYLOR Very large; double; 

late. Flesh-white with crimson flecks...... 9.0 75 
MONS. JULES ELI Very large; double; 

early. Light rose-pink. Free flowering..... 9.2 .40 
MRS. A. M. BRAN Very large; double; 

late. Clear, fragrant white. Strong stems 9.6 1.50 
MRS. C. S. MINO Very large: double; 

late. Flesh-pink with copper tint > 1.00 
MRS. EDWARD HARDING—Large; double; 
midseason. White with golden stamens..... 9.3 75 
MRS. FRANK BEACH-—Large; double; late. 


Creamy white blooms on strong stems....... 9.0 2.00 
MYRTLE GENTRY — Large; double; late. 

Rosy white with salmon tints. Sturdy stems 9.1 2.00 
NANCY DOLMAN-—Large; double; late. Rose- 

pink with silvery center. Erect stems... .. 9.1 2.50 
NINA SECOR—Medium; double; midseason. 


Pure white with yellow glow, red flecked. 9.0 1.00 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE—Medium:; double; early. 


Very deep crimson with blackish glow...... 9.2 1.00 
PRESIDENT WILSON—Very large; double: 

late. Bright rose-pink with darker center. 9.3 1.50 
SARAH BERNHARDT—Very large; double; 

late. Dark rose-pink. Strong stems..... 9.0 -50 
SOLANGE Large; double; late. Creamy- 

white suffused with buff and salmon... 9.7 1.00 
SOUVENIR DE LOUIS GOT Large; 

double; midseason. Vivid — shell-pink 

tei 648 ona wakes nh tap ane <i'kna cas 9.1 75 
THERESE—Very large: double: midseason. 

Enormous size; Rose-pink with golden glow 9.8 1.00 
TOURANGELLE—Large; double: late. Creamy- 

white suffused with tan and flesh-pink..... 9.4 -50 
WALTER FAXON—Medium:; double, midsea- 

son. Bright shell-pink with luminous glow 9.3 -40 


We guarantee these peonies to be true to name. Notify 
us any time within two years after purchase of any not 
true to name and we will replace them without charge. 


RICHARDS’ GARDENS s.x 


LAST YEAR'S TREMENDOUS RESPONSE 
TO THESE OFFERS PROMPTS US TO 
AGAIN GIVE OUR FRIENDS A CHANCE 
TO SECURE FINE PEONIES and HIGH 
QUALITY UNTRANSPLANTED PERENNIALS 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 


Plant Perennial Seedlings This Fall! 


WILL BLOOM NEXT SUMMER 
All Are Postpaid 


Aquilegia Seedling Special 


Get some of the new Aquilegia 





Doz. 
DOBBIES IMPERIAL HYBRIDS: Choice long 
spurred variety. Wide color range. Sturdy 60c 
ey One of the finest long spurred 7 
eh wip Gbns wen eea ke wane c 
CRIMSON. STAR: One of the newer introduc 
tions and one which we recommend, long 
spurred, dark satiny crimson color......... 750 
SNOW QUEEN: A striking and beautiful va- 
riety. Pure white with long spurs......... 60c 
MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT: The finest strain of 
Aquilegia. Large flowers of exquisite color 
ings and extremely one MN S008 66e tas sons 60c 
COERULEA, RS. CHOLS: Long spurred 
variety noted for quae rich blue color. 
Long blooming season.................. — 
12 each of the above for.......... $350 
6 each of the above for........... 2.00 


These are strong seedlings from seed sown In Aug- 
ust last year with exception of Mrs. Scott Elliott 
which was sown in May this year. Perennials unless 
otherwise ordered are shipped about September 15. 











SPECIAL PEONY OFFER No. 1 
One of each of the 30 magnificent peonies de- 
scribed; all strong 3 to 5 eye divisions. A sensa- 
tional $32.85 value postpaid to your $20 00 
door at Richards Low Price of only 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER No. 2 
Your choice of any 12 peonies from this list of 
the World's -peampented peeps $10. 00 
postpaid for only....... ane a 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER No. 3 
Your choice of any 5 of these 55. 00 
superb peonies, postpaid for only 


SPECIAL $1.00 PEONY OFFER 


1 Reine Hortense—Beautiful Pink. 

1 James Kelway—Shimmering white. 

1 Mary Brand—Dark, brilliant crimson. 
Three wonderful peonies $1 00 
postpaid for . 


These are the aristocrats of peonies and remember that 
We start shipping September 10th. Please specify date you wish your order shipped 


Delphinium Seedling Specials 


The world famous Vetterle & Reinelt 
Pacific Hybrids 


Doz. 
GALAHAD SERIES: in clear white of enormous 
size with well spaced flowers. Good branching habit $1.25 
GUINEVERE: Light pink lavender with white bee.. 1.25 
KING ARTHUR: Brilliant roya! violet with white 


| RR a eer er 1.25 
SUMMER SKIES: Clearest light blue with white 
DUD bo o00 ch0enddeh Cu eeaw knee 1.25 
12 each of the above, $5. 00 value. wy 00 
6 each of The GROWS... . 0 ssccces 2.00 
> oe Lavender & Pastel . $1.00 
BEE BD ob osnecades 1.00 Giant White ........ 1.00 
Violet Shades ...... 1.00 Mixed Shades 1.00 


12 each of the above, $6.00 value. .$5. 00 
6 each of the above........ 2.50 
These are strong seedlings from seed sown ‘in May this 


year. 
25 Pyrethrum (Painted Daisies) 
New Colors, for $1 Postpaid 


Robinson’s Hybrids for Colorful Beauty 
12 Assorted Red and Scarlet Shades 
12 Assorted Pink Shades 
! Our Choice 
These are strong seedlings from seed sown August 
last year. 





25 Beautiful Hardy Carnations 
for only $1.00 Postpaid 


6 Brilliant Red 6 Glowing Pink 
6 Clear White 6 Rich Yellow 
1 Our Choice 
These are strong seedlings from seed sown August 
last year. 





Write today for FREE copy of our new Fall 
Catalog which describes dozens of other finest 
quality Peonies and Perennial seedlings. Make 
your Garden Dollar Buy More. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 

With each order for OFFER No. 1 at $20, 
received during ‘August and September, we will 
include FREE 3 of the best red peonies grown 
today. 1 Mons. Martin Cahuzac, rated 8.8, deep, 
rich, blackish-crimson; 1 Lora Dexheimer, rated 
8.4, large bright crimson; 1 Mary Brand, rated 
8.7, dark crimson with bright sheen. 

With each order for OFFER No. 2 at $10, 
received during August and Sept. we will 
include FREE 1 Lora Dexheimer and 1 Mary 
Brand as described above. 

With each order for OFFER No. 3 at $5, 
received during August and Sept. we will in- 
clude FREE 1 gorgeous Mary Brand Peony. 





America’s Largest Growers of Fine Perennial Seedlings. 


F8—PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN— 









FLOWER GROWER 









BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 


Nos. |, 3&5 
Pictured 





—SSSESSSSSSSSS_ ——— 


An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 


=0 Round $.25 =4 Oblong $1.00 
=! Round .35 =5 Round 1.50 
=2 Round -50 =5 Oblong 1.50 
=3 Round yf.) 1 Japanese 75 
=4 Round +2 Japanese 1.00 


1.00 
*6 Round (very heavy) $3.00 
Special offer to Garden Clubs 


Wholesale prices upon request 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St., No. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








NOW IS THE TIME to plant your woodland or 
shaded nook with the dormant roots of 
Virginia Bluebells, Mertensia Virginica. 
Pink buds to blue flowers on 20 inch stems 
early in spring. 

100 for $8.00; 12 for $1.25—prepaid delivery. 

W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
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You Are Invited 


to visit our gladiolus fields at any time from 
the time they begin to bloom in mid-August 
until frost. The newer varieties will be in 
bloom from early August on. My main fields 
are at their best in early September. If you are 
not acquainted with the newer modern gladi- 
olus you should get acquainted with them. We 
have over forty (40) acres here with most of 
the best newer varieties, including the famous 
Palmer strain. 


4re you on my mailing list? 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 








DELPHINIUMS 


Start the new season with Hoodacre seeds: 
New colorings, the Double Whites grander 
than ever. Seeds sown early fall to bloom 
following summer. Write for seed list. 


HOODACRES « Originating Gardens 


Troutdale, Oregon 
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GRAVELY 


\CARDEN TRACTOR & | 
DOWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 234 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Doronicum for your yellow border can be started 
now from seed 


August l 
My dear Flora, 


I am all stirred up at the thought of yellow 
flowers, and this because friends have sent me an 
account of a Tucson garden in which Calendulas bloom 
brightly below orange trees hung with fruit. What 
a beautiful color-relation must that be, and how it 
starts plans in one's mind for yellow effects in 
other climates than that of Arizona. 

I have heard of a garden in England divided 
into different walled spaces. One, the Garden of 
the Moon, was all silvery blue and white; the other, 
the Garden of the Sun, was radiant with yellow and 
orange. Let us consider a border of flowers, 
annuals and perennials, which shall have yellow as 
its principal color, with one or two other hues to 
enhance, to emphasize, its brightness. 

Now, at the back of such a border, if I were 
planting, I would put good groups of Cephalaria. I 
have grown and liked this plant — 5 feet tall, 
blooming in July, its pale yellow scabiosa-—like 
flowers held high against the blue. Next to these, 
Or among them, in groups of five, yellow Hollyhocks 
— all this for early summer flowers, and for height 
at the back of the border. Then I would sow seed of 
Cosmos Orange Flare below the Hollyhocks, and set a 
plant or two of yellow Mullein (whose prevailing 
color is pale yellow) among the Cephalarias. 

So much for the tall things at the back — and 
how names crowd upon one as one thinks of the 3-foot 
things and those for the front of such a border as 
this. Tall Zinnias of pale yellow, the double 
dahlia—flowered Canary Bird, for example, 2 to 3 
feet high. Oenothera youngi the ever—flowering 
Evening Primrose used very sparsely toward the front 
of the border with groups of tall Marigolds back of 
it. Among these should be Marigold Lemon King, and 
as a foreground for all this spreading plants of 
Calendula. Somewhere in the "middle distance," too, 
Thermopsis. The Calendula might be Yellow Colossal 
and below this Sanvitalia procumbens. Cheiranthus 
allioni toward the front also, as well as Portulacca 
grandiflora in pale yellow only, and plenty of the 
deep violet Alyssum, Violet Queen. 

This mention of Violet brings me to another 
point which is this: Of all colors to use with 

















these yellow flowers violet, lavender and blue are 
the only ones I should allow in this border, and 
these rather sparingly used. Not a touch of white 
anywhere; that would make it all too thin. One or 
two groups of rich purple Delphiniums and of annual 
Larkspur, a small colony or two of Cornflower Blue 
Boy, three or four plants of a bluish Michaelmas 
Daisy, such as King George, these touches of color 
give character to the glowing picture and prevent 
monotony. 

Other things which might well be included in 
such a border as this are the low-growing, hardy, 
pale yellow Alyssum, yellow Violas and Pansies, and 
for the taller groups, yellow Thalictrum, the one 
called Glaucum. Dahlias of a clear yellow would be 
good as giving height where that was wanted, but in 
a 30-—foot—long border, which is what I have in mind, 
use not more than three in any group. If.a longer 
space should be considered, then a bush or two of 
Forsythia would be a prophetic object in the early 
spring. 

Incidentally, some of the best planting of 
Forsythia in the country is that on the steep 
eastern banks of the Henry Hudson Parkway in New 
York City toward Fort Tryon where the grouping is 
so well done. Here it is tempered by much pale 
green all about. The masses of yellow run softly 
down among these tender greens of other shrubs in a 
way to make a picture of loveliness. The Forsythia 
is one of the most difficult plants to handle well, 
but in this place a master hand has been at work. 

There are other yellow-—flowering plants for 
which room should be found in the border. One is 
Harison's Yellow Rose; this with its outflung thorny 
branches should be tied closely to a stake when 
work is being done around it. But do you know that 
if you cut the arching sprays of this charming Rose 
in bud, every one will open in water and the flowers 
come to more perfection in the house than in the 
garden? The same is true of the pale yellow Rosa 
rugosa Agnes, one of my favorites. As for Doronicum 
excelsum of the picture above, this flowers thinly 
as you see, but its early bloom and its vivid color 
make it an asset for the spring. 

From what I have set down, Flora, you may think 
me writing for a Croesus, a gardener who owns much 
yellow gold. I am not, I assure you. With 
ingenuity such an array of flowers as I have 
described, by starting perennial seeds now as you 
read this, by making a diagram now for next year, by 
begging bits of plants from friends who have too 
much — all may be secured economically. A whole 
garden might be arranged with the plants dwelt upon 
here, with the addition of yellow Irises, Gladioli, 
and other flowers whose names will suggest them— 
selves as you read or work. It is likely that I 
have forgotten the most obvious ones. But do try, 
in full sun, for the creation of some such picture 
as this, a blaze of yellow, some orange, less 
violet, blue, lavender. Arrange these as though you 
meant to 

"Broider the ground 
In rich array" 


and survey the result in time with that delight in 
the achievement of beauty which every gardener 
occasionally knows. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Uno Aloweis Kis 














IN ORIENTAL 


POPPIES 


YOU WANT THE 


BEST! 


@ As Oriental Poppy Specialists, we of- 
fer the following list of preferred varie- 
ties: Recommended by the National 
Oriental Poppy Committee. All sturdy, 
two-year old plants—top quality. 


























Each For 3 


CAVALIER—Deep Crimson......... $ .50 $1.25 
CERISE BEAUTY—Cerise Pink.... .75 2.00 
HERCULE—Immense Scarlet ...... .50 1.25 
LULU A. NEELEY—Carmine....... .50 1.25 
PERRY’S WHITE—Satiny White 1.00 2.50 
JOYCE—Deep Cerise .. .50 1.25 
SILVER BLICK-Silvery Pink .50 1.25 
BETTY ANNE—La France Pink 1.00 2.50 
JOHN 1t11-—-Coral Pink 1.00 2.50 


Special Collection Offer— 

| ea. above varieties (9 plants) $6.25 value 
only $5.50 

3 ea. above varieties (27 plants) $15.75 value 
only $14.00 


With each $5.00 order, we will 
| send without charge one plant 
ge of HELEN ELIZABETH (value 


fi $1.00) Finest, light pink; pro- 
lific bloomer; longest blooming period of 
any Poppy. 


Complete planting instructions and sug- 
gestions for combining Oriental Poppies with 
other plants and shrubbery to best advantage 


sent with each order 
Send for our New Poppy Catalog 


The Siebenthaler Co. 


Catalpa Drive and Siebenthaler Avenue 


DAYTON, OHIO 



































ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 
and HYBRID LILACS 


Please send for free catalog listing many of the 
choicest varieties in existence, including many new 
productions. Address 

ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 130F Tigard, Oregon 


TheNEW GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $4 


In Beautiful Artcraft Binding 
Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free ex 
amination. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few 
cents postage. 


WM. H. WISE &CO., Dept. 918, 50 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 











Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Fresh Seed 


of all our 


NOVELTIES 


available now 








Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 





FLOWER GROWER 
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Bug-a-boo Garden 
Spray kills or controls 
practically all trouble- 
some garden insects. 
Highly concentrated, 4 
ounces makel 2to18 gal- 
lons. Will notclogspray- 
er. Get some today. Use | “Coon | 
it freely in your garden. Mo inked toe 


@ Uithesdeued Chem 


Tuawanleed by 





Buy at leading hardware, garden si:p- 
ply, drug, and department stores. 


s]Ule props ofefe 


GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 





TULIPS - DAFFODILS 


and Many Other Favorites 
to make your IDEAL 


Dnoors strive sass 
Many helpful hints in 
planning and planting. 

FALL BULB Delightful rarities as well 
as all the best standard 

varieties. Attractive prices 

CATALOG —many special offers. 

free! 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


173 Dreer Bldg., Phila. 


MIROSE GUIDES 


Sed Get your free ‘copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 

describing over 177 finest varieties and showing 
many new introductions in color. Ask also for 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful Soth are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 407, Pa. 

















Pick Lettuce in December 


Sow seed NOW for fresh Winter salads. Place this 

simple, inexpensive glass protection over the rows of Let- 

tuce, Swiss Chard, Parsley, etc. Your crops will be safe 

from frost, wind, rain and animals for weeks after the 

first killing frost. Make your Defense garden grow more! 
~ 







Flowers, too 


Save special flower fa- 
vorites for Thanksgiving! 
Sow hardy flower seed 
NOW for early, sturdy 
plants next Spring 
Self-ventilating ; no fuss 
Supplies marimum light. 
Portable but sturdy 
Useful all year ‘round 


Write for FREER folder showing photographs and low prices: 


West of the Rockies: East of the Rockies: 
Pacific Coast Mfg. Co. Stanley Cobb, Dep't. 16F 
4 2@ Barry Rd. 


Burlinghame, Calif. Scarsdale, New York 








Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
By Matrit Abney Hartzoe, (8S. C.) 


Avucusr 2—Such a breeze sprang up in 
the night that today is the proverbial 
“cold day in August.” I cultivated Roses 
and Chrysanthemums, then pulled off 
brown outside leaves of Iris. The borer 
moth may lay eggs on the old leaves in 
the fall, and in spring the eggs would 
hateh. We do not trim back healthy 
leaves on Iris except when transplanting. 

The Polyantha Roses continue to bloom 
and hardy Phlox are flowering again after 
being cut back last month. One reason 
for keeping blossoms from going to seed 
—hbesides the appearance and the drain 
on the plant—is to prevent too much self- 
sowing which with many plants becomes 
a nuisance. 

Avueust 7—In spite of family protests 
I sheared the true dwarf Boxwood ( Buxus 
sempervirens suffruticosa) that we like to 
keep shapely but soft and fluffy. This 
Box is beautiful and useful as an edging 
for formal borders for it ean be pruned 
and kept as low as desired. Often the 
rounded clumps a century old are not 
over 2 feet high, but it will grow to 4 
feet. I had to let hired help trim the Box 
trees (Buxus sempervirens) to keep them 
dense, for a ladder has to be used for 
them. These evergreens with pungent odor 
peculiarly their own, were introduced 
into the United States in early colonial 
times by the first settlers. 

AUGUST every afternoon 
cool the atmosphere but it is not too wet 
to cultivate in places. It is indeed hard 
to get labor this vacation month even to 
get the lawns mowed and walks edged. 

There is a border in the garden that 
looks rather attractive now. The old 
fashioned Roses have colorful, orange and 
red seed hips that tone with Jerusalem 
Cherries, the flower spikes of Mont- 
bretias and the round orange and scarlet 
heads of Marigolds. 

Aveust 15—We’'re raking, picking up 
branches and twigs, and trying to get 
rid of the effeets of wind and rain. An 
Empress Tree (Paulownia) that was 
covered with Wisteria had limbs broken 
and left hanging over a pool. I liked the 
effect of the vines drooping over and 
behind shrubbery as a background for 
this naturalistie pool but anuch had to 
be sawed off. My husband says that things 
like this have to happen to get some trim- 
ming done so the place will not be a 
wilderness. 

Avcust 19—-The Bamboo sereen had to 
be cut back today. Bamboo spreads so 
much that a number of shoots will have 
to be rooted out. Bamboo gives an agree- 
able tropical appearance and is ideal for 


9—Showers 


certain places, but shoots will come u, 


from underground runners far 
from the plantings. 

We planted some Oriental Poppies in 
good soil that had much humus in it. They 
will get morning sun and afternoon shade. 
Clumps can stay put for a number of 
vears. We do not mulch these Poppies 
and water must not stand over the crowns 
for this would cause crown-rot. We feed 
established plants each vear with bone 
or cotton-seed meal. When annuals ar 
set out near them they will take their place 
in the borders when the Poppy leaves dis 
appear. While glancing about I noticed 
that Heavenly Blue Morning-glories are a 
pleasing sight all over the arbor, and 
Hvbrid Tea Roses are blooming beauti 
fully. Hardy Asters have buds so I gave 
them a complete plant food. 

Aveust 24—The cool weather spoiled 
us and now that it has turned warm we 
just want to relax and be lazy. But this is 
the vacation month and the garden doesn't 
require much attention now. The little 
that is done is a pleasure for the early 
mornings. Our busiest times are in the 
kitchen canning and preserving; it is nice 
to have our own produce on the shelves. 

Avucust 27—The hedges are being 
trimmed again to keep them in good 
shape. We have this done several times 
a vear. Where grass was not wanted in 
walks I applied strong calcium chloride 
solution (salt); erank-ease oil will ex 
terminate weeds but leaves a dark oily 
place for awhile. 

Turnip. seed was sown in the vegetable 
garden, and in the frames | sowed seeds 
of Pansies, Violas, English Daisies, Wall- 
flowers, Lupine and Stocks—a 
deals in futures. 

Avcust 29—Pampas grass heads are 
ornamental at this time and they are ex- 
actly right to be cut to keep for winter 
houquets being just out of the husks and 
fluffv. If they are too old when eut the 
plumes will look dark when cured. 

It is fine to be able to go in the vege- 
table garden and pick fresh vegetables. 
We think the flavor is better. We are 
enjoving the watermelons grown in a 
patch. Birds like the seeds so much that 
they will come near to get them. 

Avucust 31—The month ends sultry, 
but this morning we planted Madonna 
Lily bulbs (Lilium eandidum). They re 
quire early planting for they make a 
leaf growth in the fall that stands winter. 
A good, rather sweet soil is best for 
them. They need to be only 2 or 3 inches 
deep. We put sand around the bulbs to 
drain away moisture and keep them from 
decaying. They require good drainage and 
can be grown in sun or partial shade. 
We put them in front of shrubbery and 
naturalized some. These Lilies make ef- 
fective display beds and are fine for eut 
ting, but when cutting, foliage and lower 
stem must be left for the bulb needs it 


away 


gvarden 





ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them in 
the soil to root. At your dealers 


V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-29 Ambler, Pa. 





for growth. 
Burpee's 
XLial (ALES 


Immense, pure 3BuLss 


white blooms 
shaded lilac-pink. ¢ 
Fragrant. Hardy, easy 
to grow. Guaranteed 

to bloom. 

Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c;7 Bulbs 50c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 118 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
























Your Garden of Verse 


La Jolla Bougainvillea 


Old Juan, the gardener, in the years long 
past, 

Breaking the dirt around me with his hoe 

Gathered me in his hands to bind me fast 

Upon this wall where I still bloom and 
grow! 


Our Mistress, 
shade, 

Was born the year the garden was begun; 

Child of the flesh, in earth she will be laid 

While I long after climb into the sun! 


nodding in the courtyard 


Her childhood found me at the casement 
edge,— 

When she was grown, I gripped the arch- 
way fast,— 

The Master died when I had reached the 
ledge 

To touch my fingers on the roof at last! 

From soil to roof-tile, as the new arms 
grow 

No Indian gardener sets their bounds for 
me! 

This year at Spring, I felt the salt spray 
blow, 

First knew beyond the roof-top lay the sea! 





—MERrRRICK FIFIELD McCarTuy 


Prayer 


Lord, give me but the simple things: 
A house upon a hill, 

Flowers dancing up the path 
And on my window sill. 


A tree, and birds that like to stay, 
A stream, perhaps, nearby, 

And winds and clouds and snow and rain 
And sun . and sky. 


Quiet thoughts and rest at night; 
A task to fill my days. 

Give me, Lord, these simple things 
And teach me simple ways. 


—RALPH MARCELLINO 


Rule For Cooking 


Whenever I commence to cook 

I have to have the shade pulled high 
Because I mix in my recipe 

A little bit of sky. 


The Rose of Sharon too I use 

(My neighbor placed them near the wall) 
And they are almost within reach 

Since they have grown so tall. 


I find such things in a recipe 

As blue of skies and flowers and dew 
Give added flavor to the taste 

And lighten labor too. 


—ETHEL FANNING YOUNG 


Visitors 


Visitors in my garden 

As sunny days go by: 

Noisy, velvet bumblebees, 

A gorgeous butterfly, 

Flashing wings of oriole, 

Plump toad with watchful eye... 
Visitors in my garden 

As sunny days go by. 


—Mary C. SHAW 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column, . 














SPECIAL 
OFFER on 


BEST IRIS 





DAY LILIES 


The indispensable 
perennial for 
summer gardens 


We offer a splendid 
""get-acquainted"’ 
group: 


Sunnywest, Ophir, 
Imperator, 

Golden Dream 
Goldeni, Cressida, 

D. D. Wyman, Bagdad. 


8 varieties $2.75 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS « 


QUINTET of 
QUALITY 


$22 value $16 


Blue Diamond, 
Bonsor, 
Golden Majesty 
Matterhorn, 

Mattula 





Ask for FREE 
IRIS LOVERS’ 
CATALOG 


handsomely illus- 
trated. Sent free on 
request. 














10 “sz, $10 


(Your choice) 


Angelus 
Aubanel 
Belmont 

Black Valor 
City of Lincoln 
Frank Adams 
Louvois 
Mountain Snow 
Orloff 

Radiant 
Salutation 
Siegfried 

The Red Douglas 
Vedette 





10 <2, $1.60 


(Your choice) 


Aline 

Crystal Beauty 
Depute Nomblot 
Golden Light 
Jean Cayeax 
Mrs. J. L. Gibson 
Paulette 

Valor 
Winneshiek 

Blue Monarch 
Dauntless 

Dymia 

Gudrun 

Mount Cloud 
Narain 

Shah Jehan 
Violet Crown 


Box 203C 
Riverview Sta. 
Paul, Minn. 

















GARDENERS, 
Turn excess pro 


To the smart manufacturer, by-products are sacred. 
loss into certain profit. 
their No. 1 by-product, the wastes of field and gardens? 


fits back into the business! 


Often by salvaging them he turns possible 
Yet how many gardeners maintain an ADCO heap to take care of 
They wouldn’t throw away even a 


single seed, but they toss away whole bushels of manure without a twinge of conscience. 
Garden “rubbish’”’ contains everything essential to plant life, including many rare substances 


as yet unknown to the chemists. 


things. 


; . All it needs is a little treatment. 
will give you half a ton of excellent manure. 


interesting booklet ‘“‘The Life of the Soil.’ 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 


Even one 25-lb. 


bag of 


May we tell you how? 
It’s FREE. 


Nothing else can so completely supply every need of growing 
O, costing about $2.00, 


Let us send you our 








Luxuriant Lawns and Gardens 
THIS NEW 
| a: Oe f 


NO SPECIAL 


WAY 








NEW—-simple, easy, quick way to VITAMIZE your entire lawn 
and garden. Assure yourself of gorgeous, luxuriant flowers and a 
beautiful, attractive lawn that will be the envy of your friends 
and neighbors. 


NO FUSS—NO MESS—NO BOTHER 


Simply remove the nozzle from your garden hose, dropa VITAMIST 


NOZZLE Cartridge into the hose, replace the nozzle and turn on the water. 
NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. One Cartridge will VITAMIZE 
NO SPRAYER 1,500 square feet. 
NO EXTRA THIRTY WEEKS’ SUPPLY... Post 
ATTACHMENTS Packed 30 cartridges in a box—enough to VITA 
TO BUY 1,500 square feet once a week for 30 weeks. 


Rize $190 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—2 VITAMIST Cartridges-Postpaid 10c 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 329 V.T., GALESBURG, MICH. 











e SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND WORK e 


on your Fall Planting and Cleaning Up 
with 


“GARD-N-CART’— 


PUSH OR PULL IT LIKE A WAGON 
FILL IT LIKE A DUST PAN 

DUMP IT BY TIPPING FORWARD 
@ SAVES TIME by speeding up the job of moving materials 
from place to place. 
@ SAVES WORK by its ease of operation. 
With its iwo new improved flat rubber tired wheels, it rolls along easily, 
noiselessly. Fills like a Dust Pan (see illustration) Dumps easier 
than any garden vehicle you have ever used! Because it’s so light and 


evenly balanced, yet strong enough to haul a 140 pound load. No tipping 
over to one side or the other. 


@ Econom‘cal . . . does the work more efficiently and more 
easily than heavy, old-fashioned equipment that costs more, 





No storage problem over the winter—weighs only 15 Ibs. and hangs up out of the way. 
GARD-N-CART is something no gardener can do without. 


If your dealer doesn’t have it on display, order direct from 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers St., N. Y. C. 
(Eastern Distributors) 


BUDWIG MFG. CO. 
Burbank, Calif. or 
(West of Mississippi River) 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 
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PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of é 


Pansy Plants 


Huge flowers noted 
for their uniform size, 
extra fine texture and 
an array of colors 
seldom seen in the 
more exclusive collections. 
include shades of red, pink, 
bronze, orchid, blue, lavender, 
with pencil stripes and blotches. 

100 large size plants $2.50 

250 large size plants $5.00 


We pay Transportation charges. 
Send your order today. We will ship at 
the proper time for planting. 
Pitzonka’s Prize Pansies are pictured in na- 
tural colors in our new catalog. Send for 
a copy and see the beautiful colors. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Penna. 


Solid colors 


yellow, 
mingled 














A Guide To Better Lilies 


Our 1941 illustrated catalogue con- 
tains full information and cultural in- 
structions on the majority of worth- 
while lilies in cultivation. Many of 
the newer lily hybrids are available 
for fall planting, all home grown in 
the Pacific Northwest. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


EDGAR L. KLINE Lake Grove, Ore. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Ill. 


Lily Specialist 




















Burpee’ 
PANSIES 


Largest, most 35¢PACKET 
ey beautiful, exquis- 
Fine itely waved and 
crinkled. Choicest colors, mixed. 
Many are gaily blotched. Special: 
Xe’ 35c-Pkt. Seeds 10c; 1/16 oz. $1, postpaid. 
ro get-Me-Nots Blue, pink, white, mixed. 
t. tall. Pkt. 10c; 1/4 oz. 40c. 
English Daisies Rose, pink, red, white, 
mixed. 6 in. tall. Pkt. 15c;1/8 oz. 50c. 
@ All 3 Packets, 1 of each, 25c! 
Fall Bulb Book free.Tulips, Daffodils, ete. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 145 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1941 Fall List 


SEABROOK ° NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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LILIES 


M\,, 
. es 
DAFFODILS - IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Growers of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
R. F. D. 6, BOX SI6F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Abundance From the Vegetable Plot 


By Lavra FENNER, 


HE vegetable garden is at the 

height of its production in August. 

Not only does it provide all manner 
of tresh vegetables for the table day by 
day, but it keeps the housewife busy 
taking care of the surplus for use later 
on. 


In earlier days, drying was the only 
method whereby fruits and vegetables 
could be preserved over a long period. 
In later years the use of cans made it 
possible to “put up” practically every- 
thing, and drying lost favor. However, 
the drying of certain vegetables and 
fruits is gaining in popularity again as 
a weleome change occasionally. 

Snap beans may be dried easily, pre- 
paring them by cutting off the ends and 
breaking them in two. Immerse in boil- 
ing water and allow them to stand for 
several minutes. Drain and spread them 
on a fruit and vegetable drier, or lacking 
that use shallow pans and submit them 
to low oven heat 

Sweet corn is another vegetable that is 
especially good dried, and it is preferred 
to canned corn by many although it is a 
wise plan to prepare it both ways. Corn 
for drying should be placed in a kettle of 
hot water and allowed to boil for a min- 
ute or two. Remove from the water and 
when cool enough to handle, eut it from 
the cob and it is ready for the drier or 
the pans. A drier finishes the job quicker 
and a larger quantity is dried at one 
time with less trouble. Oven drying is 
very satisfactory, but it demands careful 
watching to prevent scorching. 

While on the subject of drying, it is 
suggested that the housewife try her 
hand at the good old-fashioned task of 
drying a few apples. In many door- 
yards summer apples are going to waste 
by the bushels. After peeling, eut the 
apples in quarters or eighths and spread 
out to dry. Apples dry easily in the 
oven. There are many ways they may 
be used next winter for a delightful 
change—cooking a few raisins’ with 
them, or cooking them alone for pie. 
Many consider dried apple pie a great 
treat. Other surplus fruit such as pears, 
peaches and plums are very good dried. 

All dried vegetables and fruits must 
be thoroughly dried before putting away, 


af 





Celery fresh from the 


(Ohio) 


else they will mold. Glass jars closed 


tightly make good containers for then. 

The most healthful vegetable that 
grows in the garden, the tomato, is also 
one that may be prepared for future use 
in innumerable ways: tomato soup, juice, 
eanned with corn or with chopped pep- 
per, tomato preserves, catsup and many 
more with ripe tomatoes. Then there 
is the long list of relishes to be made 
with green tomatoes. And speaking of 
green tomatoes, they may be prepared in 
a manner to make the principal hearty 
dish for lunch or dinner. Cut the to- 
matoes in slices a little less than a halft- 
inch thick. Flour the slices and put into 
a hot frying pan with plenty of fat— 
fryings from ham or bacon are fine. 
Cook slowly, and after the slices are 
turned sprinkle salt and a little sugar on 
each slice, also a dash of pepper, and 
cook until tender. 

Just because it is August is no reason 
to quit planting. Lettuce, radishes, car- 
rots, beets, turnips and even snap beans 
may be planted in early August. The 

sarrots and beets will not grow to great 
size, but just to that size that finds them 
at their best. There usually is enough 
space in August, left vacant by a num- 
ber of early vegetables, to accommodate 
late planting. A little commercial fer- 
tilizer added directly on the rows, then 
raked in well before planting, will help. 

The Chinese cabbage seed sown in July 
have by this time produced plants ready 
for transplanting, or surplus plants may 
be pulled out, leaving one every 8 to 10 
inches in the row where they were sown. 


ITH each hoeing, more and more soil 

should be pulled up around the stalks 
of the later celery, although care should 
be taken to keep earth from the center of 
the plant. Hiulling at this time serves a 
double purpose by protecting the plants 
from the heat of the sun and at the 
same time bleaches the stalks. 

If sweet potatoes are growing in the 
garden plot, doubtless they are sending 
out long runners in every direction. They 
may be trimmed back to within 2 feet 
of the main plant thereby benefitting the 
sweet potato crop as well as other vege- 
tables growing nearby. 


garden is celery at its best 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, just toss your 
bags to a porter and 


“Hotel Roosevelt” . 


say 
.. He'll 
escort you through our pri- 
vate passageway, direct to 
the Roosevelt lobby—where 
we will do the rest . . . Time- 
saving convenience and com- 
plete comfort .. . Satisfying 
. . Attractive rooms 
with shower, $4.00 . . . With 


tub and shower, from $4.50. 


meals . 





HOTEL 
OSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Ro 





KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from shrubs, flowers, evergreens a 
Use Liquid CHAPERONE $ 
\ oh ° J 


onderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
lants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 
oney back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 256, So. Sudbury, Mass, 











ARE YOU OF AGE? 


Have you outgrown the age of the common 
run of annuals and perennials? 


BE A PIONEER. Grow rare flowers 


Send for our catalog of 
OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY BULBS 


OAKHURST GARDENS 


512 W. Foothill Biv. Arcadia, Cal. 











Al Says:-- 


News has already been carried in FLOWER 
GROWER of the two new tropical Waterlilies 
recently announced by the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden. When I stopped at the Garden 
in St. Louis last fall to see them, I was 
astonished to find that they are the first 
of 17 new ones that have been named. A 
new bulletin of the Garden has now been 
printed which gives details and color pic- 
tures of 16 of them. A number of these are 
viviparous, which means that they can be 
readily propagated from leaves and more 
readily carried over winter by amateurs. 
One variety is a double, the first double 
ever known. There are new shades of color 
never known before in tropical Waterlilies. 
One variety has been’ named Talisman, be- 
cause it is almost identical in color with 
the Talisman Rose. In my humble opinion, 
it would be worth your trouble to make a 
special trip to see these varieties in bloom 


this summer. 





It will soon be Peony planting time again. 


It may not have come to notice of those 
who have planting plans, that the American 
Peony Society, in its March, 1941, Bulletin, 
issued a new official rating of Peonies, based 
on a 1939 symposium. In this new rating, 
Kelway’s Glorious has been advanced to the 
position of being the best Peony, while Le 
Cygne, which for years had this honor, has 
been pushed back to eleventh position in 
rank. The first ten, in order, are Kelway’s 
Glorious, Therese, Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Even- 
ing Star, Elsa Sass, Nippon Brilliant, A. 
B. C. Nicholls, Rose Marie, George W. Pey- 
ton, and Harry F. Little. 


At the nursery grounds of Rez. 
D. Pearce, the New Jersey seeds- 
man, last fall, I was curious to 
know why part of his plants were 
growing inside a tightly woven 
wire fence. This is to keep out 
rabbits, Mr. Pearce told me. Some 
of the 3,000 or more rare and un- 
usual species of flowers which he 
grows here for seed production, are 
considered choice tidbits of the bun- 
nies of the neighborhood around 
Moorestown. These plants, inci- 
dentally, are growing in beds which 
if put end to end would stretch for 
more than two miles. Mr. Pearce 
has here, inside the fence and out, 
the largest collection of unusual 
perennials in America, as far as 
I know. 


Dr. J. C. Ratsek of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, who is located 
at the Tyler branch, is embarked there on 
extensive experimental work in Rose grow- 
ing problems. As a hobby, Dr. Ratsek— 
known to everybody in rosedom as Jack— 
has been for years collecting miniature 
containers of the sort used for making 
flower arrangements of thumb or thimble 
size or thereabouts. He must have hun- 
dreds of them. But his prize is one small 
enough to be held in the palm of one’s hand. 
Yet Jack paid $12 for it—or maybe it was 
$16. It was made in Sweden or somewhere 
far off. Anyhow, it is known within the 


| family circle as Ratsek’s folly. 


Al Amsel 





LONG SEASON 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 


DUTCH IRIS—Early May Bloom- 
ing. Beautiful blues, whites, yel- 
lows, or mixed colors. Your choice. 
35 BULBS for $1.00 
SPANISH IRIS—Late May Blooming; flowers same 
shape and about the same size as Dutch iris. Blue, 
white, yellow, or mixed colors. Your choice. 


35 BULBS for $1.00 


ENGLISH IRIS—Flowers in 
June. The largest of the bulb- 
ous iris. Orchid like blooms 
in gorgeous hues of sky blue, 
orchid, deep blue, purple and 
variegated. 

MIXED COLORS ONLY 


25 BULBS for $1.00 


Collection of All 3 of 
Above Types, 95 bulbs 
All for $2.50 postpaid. 


Ask for our new catalog of daffodils, iris, and other 
bardy bulbs. Yes, we have tulips, too; 80 fine 


varieties. ‘FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


WINTER FLOWERING PANSIES 











Piper’s Giant Tree Flowering Three Feet Tall, Long 
Stems Received the following awards from Horticul 
tural Society of New York: 


Cultural Certificate, November 16, 1938 
Special Prize, February 15, 1939 
Silver Medal, February 21, 1940 
Cultural Certificate, January 15, 1941 


100 Seeds per packet $1.50 Plants $1.50 Doz. 


PIPER'S e Livingston, New Jersey 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


| Wellesley, Mass. 
| BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


We have a special offering of seeds and plants made up 
of a cross breeding of Imperials, Leonian’s, Pacifics and 
several English types. Giants in form, all double blooms, 
none less than 2% inches—-hardy, disease free, mixed 
colors. Our best to date. Seeds per pkt. Gen. 50ce—3 for $1. 
from special selfs, $1.—white or rose, $1. Hand crosses, $2. 
Pkt. of each, $3.50. Plants—two year size, bloomed, $i. 
per 3, $3.50 per 12; $6 per 25; $10 per 50. One year size, 
$10. per 100; April plants, $7. per 100. (Less at same rate 
plus 50c.) Folder free. With wee packet of dark blue 
seed, 25c. 


Delphinium Experimental Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 


-PEONIES 


High rated 3 to 5 eyes, postpaid 























Each 50c. 3—$1.00. 7—$2.00 


9.1 MARTHA BULLOCK monstrous old rose. 
9.8 THERESE 10 inch satiny pink. 
9.0 MILTON HILL large shell pink. 
8.7 AUGUSTE DESSERT dazzling carmine. 
9.4 MME. JULES DESSERT fiesh white. 
8.8 LILLIAN GUMM Deep rose pink. 
9.0 LONGFELLOW satiny crimson. 
8.5 CLEMENCEAU glowing rose. 
9.7 SOLANGE creamy salmon. 
8.3 EVENING GLOW deep pink. 

PEONIES $1.00 each. 3—$2.50 
9.0 MABEL L. FRANKLIN rose salmon. 
9.2 PHILIPPE REVIORE highest rated red. 
8.5 HARRY L. RICHARDSON fragrant red. 
9.3 MRS. EDWARD HARDING white. 
9.3 WALTER FAXON true strain deep salmon. 
8.5 INSPECTEUR LAVERGNE frilled red. 
9.1 NANCY DOLMAN fluted fluffy rose. 
8.8 KELWAY’S QUEEN shaggy bright rose. 
9.0 JANES OLESON shaggy red. 


29t 


= 


year. Send for list. 


LAWRENCE NURSERY 


Elmhurst, Illinois 
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Classified Advertising Section 





RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, lic per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Epiphyllums 





EPIPHYLLUMS are easy to grow. Start your small plants 
and cuttings now. Descriptive and well illustrated catalog 
now l0c. Ventura Epiphyllum Gardens, Ventura, Calif. 











Baby Evergreens 
BABY EVERGREENS—25, 2 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce, 
$1.00; or 5, 5 yr. $1.00 Poapaid Wide list of ever- 
greens. Electric hot bed kits. Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio 








WILSHIRE GARDENS in Hoquiam, Washington, is glad 
to send you their catalog of Daffodils and other spring- 
flowering butbs. Your card will bring a prompt reply. 


GRAPE HYACINTHS. Americanum, larger, _ bright, 
deep blue, 30—$1.00, 100—-$3.00. Plumosum, violet blue 
feather hyacinth, 5—-$1.00 Postpaid. The Redwoods 
Garden. Route 10, Box 210, Milwaukie, Oregon. 








BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA NATIVES of the Lily family. 
Dollar specials for August: 30 assorted, 10 species, labeled; 
36 Golden Brodiaca Ixiodea; 36 Brodiaca Grandiflora; 36 

trodiaca Minor; 40 Grand Mixture. Postpaid. Any 3 for 
$2.75. Frank Young, 1345 Johnson St., Red Bluff, Calif. 
GRAPE HYACINTHS, “heavenly blue, 40 $1. ‘Leucojum 
Vernuin, (Snowflakes) 25—$1. Sparaxis, mostly vivid red, 
40—$1. Bleck Callas, odorless, 2—$1. Baby white Callas, 
5—$1. Postpaid. Buena Gardens, Box 732, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 








25 DARWIN TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, diameter 
1” up. Other $1.00 specials: 100 Ranunculus and Anemones 
or smaller size, 200 for $1.00; 40 Dutch Iris; 150 White or 
100 colored Freesias; 40 lovely assorted winter Oxalis. Each 
item $1.00. Three for $2.75. Six items, $5.35. Postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Catalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La 
Verne, Calif 








CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority for 12 
ears. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, 
‘asadena, Calif. 





CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 





$1.00 BUYS 30 CACTI & SUCCULENTS, 2 to 6 inch, all 
different, labeled. These figures are not a misprint, we 
want 5000 new customers This offer cannot be repeated, 
don’t wait, order today! Our unconditional guarantee pro- 
tects every customer. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box 
1571, San Antonio, Texas. 





Eremurus 





TOWER OF JEWELS—Beautiful beyond ‘words. Stately 
pink, white, lemon, orange. Order now. Bargain 1-2 yr. 
$1.00 per 10. Fairview Gardens (6), Foxlake, Wisconsin. 











Greenhouse Plants 








GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
Winter flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Department 
F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 








Hemerocallis 








SPECIAL OFFERS. Hobby Collection, 40 varieties labeled 
$1.00 F.0.B. Toledo. Fall Bloomers, 11 varieties labeled 
$1.00 prepaid. Siberians, 12 roots, 4 varieties labeled, $1.00 
prepaid. Dwarfs, 45 roots, 15 varieties labeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. Free catalog Iris, Peonies, Poppies. Immediate deliv- 
ery on all above. LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 








HEMEROCALLIS New Hybrids: August Pioneer, Bouton- 
niere, Bijou for Sirius. Collection $3.50 postpaid. List of 
100 varieties. Also 7 beautiful Japanese Iris, labeled, 
collection $1.00 postpaid. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 
Mass. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; Gladiolus 
Thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium—-Cyclamen 
Mites; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet free with 
order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. (makes 12-24 
gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal 
$10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describing 
sprayer that works from the hose; also new Garden Gadget 
circular. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East 
Williston, N. Y. 





Iris ; 





TWICE BLOOMING !IRiS—write for beautiful free booklet 
illustrated in color, describing 500 best a and fall 
blooming varieties—100 at half regular price. Also lists 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GAR- 
DENS, Box 24, Beaverton, Oregon. 


“SCENTED” COLLECTION, 12 for only $1.00, postpaid; 
or 14 different Dwarf Iris. Free catalogue listing hun- 
dreds of varieties. Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas. 


IRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS AND POPPIES. 
Illustrated Catalog No. 36, listing over 1500 varieties free. 
Highest quality stock, attractive prices. C. F. Wassenberg, 
Van Wert, Ohio 














‘Daffodils 


MORE THAN 200 popular varieties, novelties, and original 
introductions listed and described in big catalog free on 
request. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md 





DAFFODILS—7 variety mixture, $8.50 per bushel, $2.25 
per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Emperor, Sir 
Watkins, included. List. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, 
Va. 





DAFFODILS—Large mixed, 25 for $1.00. Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Irises, Perennials, Strawberries. Price list 
free. TT. Leemhuis, Cornell, Illinois. 

“HAND-MADE” DAFFODIL mixture—$3.25 hundred; $30 
thousand, 25 varieties, & distinct types covering six weeks 
bloom. Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Cheerful- 
ness, etc. Daffodil mixture for naturalizing, 12 varieties, 
earliest to latest, also Poet’s Narcissus, $15 thousand, 250 
at thousand rate. Everything blooming size. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Mo. 


Delphiniums 


GOLD MEDAL DELPHINIUMS —large flowers, fine spikes, 
Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla, Purple Splendour, ete. Also 
Pacific Hybrids. Seeds—-Selected $1.00. Mixed 50c, Hibber- 
son, 853 Byng St., Victoria, Vancouver Island, Canada. 





WESTERN Giant Delphiniums 


We believe we have 16 of the choicest delphiniums ever 
grown. Strong stalks; 50 inches of bloom—all double—all 
four inches or more in diameter. No other grower ever 
equalled these. Seeds from these, or from hand crosses, 
$2. pkt. Choice selfs, white or rose, $1. Regular run, 50c. 
Plants Selected 2 yr. specimens, $5. per 12; One year 
selected, $3. per 12; Apr. seedlings, $1.50 per 12. 


Imperial columbines 


This crowning work of a master hybridist are so superior 
as to merit your trial. 4-5 inch blooms with 3-5 inch 
spurs, 3-4 feet high—dozens of colors. Hardy North or 
South. Seeds per pkt. regular, 50c; selected types, $1; 
hand crosses, $2. Plants, large, $3. per 12; medium, §2. 
per 12. Note: 4 doz. or more of either delphs or 'bines, 
25% off. All plants and seeds guaranteed. Folder free or 
with 50 novelty seeds, either ‘bines or delphs, 25c. cash. 
PLANT SEEDS THIS MONTH. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


LOUISIANA IRIS The newly discovered Louisiana Iris. 
Assorted colors. 20 for $1.00. Louisiana Iris Seedlings 
100 for $3.50. Edmond Riggs, Saint Martinville, La. 

tF YOU WANT Japanese Iris in your garden that will be 
the envy of your friends, plant Kemp's new hybrids, and 
rainbow Orchid Flowering varieties. 1941 catalog free. 
Kemp's Gardens, Breeders and Growers, Box 181, Little 
Silver, New Jersey. 











ONE HUNDRED Iris Plants for $3.00. For Gardens, 
Borders, Parks, Cemeteries, Roadside Landscaping, Mass 
Planting and Gas Stations. Afterglow; Albert Victor; 
Amber, Aurea; Belladonna, Bluet, Celeste; Clio; Dorothea; 
Fairy, Florentina; Gen. DeWet ; Germanica; Gertrude; Gold 
Imperial; Gypsie Queen; Her Majesty: Jeanne D’ Arc; King 
Lear; Kochi; Leota; Loreley, Miranda; Monsignor: Parc 
de Neuilly; Pocahontas; Princess Beatrice; Quaker Lady; 
Ramona; Trianon. Not less than 20 plants of any variety. 
Plants labeled and postpaid. You know just what they 
will cost. Descriptive Perennial list free. A. B. Katka 
mier, Macedon, N. Y. 








ENJOY LIFE with Iris—30 high grade different varieties, 
labeled, all colors and blends, $1.00 postpaid. Lickly Iris 
Garden, Hudson, Mich. 


IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, III. 


TALS orice 


Write for beautiful tree booklet illustrated in color, 
describing 500 best spring and {all blooming varieties 
—one hundred at half regular price Also lists 100 
varieties of Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS °: BEAVERTON, OREGON 














CHOICE sq 
ap sun i 


20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send $1.00 today! 


Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. B-30, Waxahachie, Texas 









IRIS, PEONIES, POPPIES, DAYLILIES. 1000 varieties, 
Many at your own price. Write for list, make offer. Also 
opportunity for Garden Clubs. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 





GENUINE WILD ALASKA IRIS gathered by Alaska Na- 
tives under Government supervision, available in limited 
quantities, 25c each. Alaska Iris Co., 708 American Bldg 
Seattle, Wash. 





BULBOUS IR1IS—large bulbs, 75 Dutch, 100 Spanish, 30 
English, your choice $2.50; all $7.00 Postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, WwW. ashington. 





8 DIFFERENT named Japanese Iris or 4 different named 
Hemerocallis for $1.00, C.0.D., plus postage. Omar Coles, 
Magnolia, N. J. 








Oriental Poppies 





A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make satis 
fied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list. 








5 GORGEOUS VARIETIES, 2 yr. roots, labeled, postpaii 
only $1.00. Originators of Royal Rose, Mandarin and 
Spotted Giant. 1300 varieties Irises, Peonies, Poppies, 
Daylilies. Catalogue. Bargains. Box A, ARVISTA GAR 
DENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 





HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet de 
scribing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red and varieties 
of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 24, Beaverton, 
Oreyon. 





Peat Mess 


MICHIGAN PEAT—2 bushel bag pure Michigan Peat $1.00. 
For dish gardens, etc., 25 lbs. Tufa Rock, $1.25. Michigan 
Peat Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 











PEAT HUMUS, 3 bags $2.00; bulb $2.00 00 cu. ‘yd. Allen 
Company, Pittstown, N. J. 








Peonies 





AUTEN PEONIES now rank among the world’s best, set 
ting new standards in reds of all types; supreme in Singles 
and Japs; exquisite rose fragrant Doubles; brilliant Hy 
brids; novelty colors. Also standard varieties. Strong 
healthy roots and reasonable prices our specialty. Send 
for list. Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 








PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies sinc« 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 





R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA—Peonies—Oriental Pop 
pies Japanese _ ete. Originator Medal winning ‘‘Dor 
othy J.’’ Peony. Garden list FREE! 





“OUR HOBBY” has created a surplus in the newer Iris, 
Eremurus, Oriental Poppies, upwards of 100 varieties in 
the newer and better Peonies, ete. Send for list and save 
on these _modern ‘plant gems.’’ HOLLOWAY’S DREAM 
GARDEN, The Home of Unselfish Service, Henry, Nebraska 


‘Phlox 


$1.00 SPECIALS Assorted—20 Tall Phlox; 30 Timber 
Phlox; 20 Asters; 20 Hesperis; 6 Peonias. 4 collections 
$3.00. List. Sunnyside Gardens, Madison, Nebraska. 

















Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 








Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds 25c "postpaid, each 
different. Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. IDA 
CURE, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 

DELPHINIUM Giant Pacific Originator’s Seed. Fresh July 
Crop, all series, 25c package. List free. Louis E. Bedard, 19 
Epsom, Toronto, Canada. 


Special Offers 


ANCIENT SECRET METHOD for growing vases in your 
garden! Packet seeds, copyrighted instructions, 25¢ coin 
O’Brien, 1708-B West 77th, Chicago, Il. 























Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 12 Acaule, $1.00; 25 Natives, 
our selection, 5 varieties, $1.00 Postpaid. Henderson’s 
Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 








WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, offered in many varieties and 
fully described in our new, free catalogue. Brighten a shady 
nook in the home yard. Bring the woodland to any garden. 
No order too small for best attention. Special quotations 
on quantity orders. WAKE — FARM, James Loder 
Park, Proprietor, HOME, PENN 


GARDEN POOLS - 





LIGHTING 








sent LISTS: Anjo Pool Plans——under 
on 


statuary, etc. 


ANJO GARDEN SUPPLIES 








Send for Your Copy Today! 
Nothing like it! Tells how to select 
spot for formal or informal pools. 
proper design. How to circulate pool 
water for fountain or cascade effects. 


water and garden  lights—-pumps 


608-F So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Hear from Texas 


By Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


Farewell to the beauties of summer! 
Hail to the glories of Fall! 

With coloring richer and deeper 
And coolness so restful to all. 


UGUST to me has always been, 
even as April and May, a month 
of promise, in that each is a month 

of change: change of scenery, change of 
flowers, change of atmospheric condi- 
tions, and not only a change but an in- 
erease of radiance in coloring. 

August is also the month in which we 
may make new preparations for a time 
of new beauties to enjoy in our winter 
window gardens. While some of you may 
have gathered together already a number 
of ideas for your window let me add a few 
that it may please you to use. 

One of these is to enjoy the use of 
annuals that add so greatly to the window 
charm, and yet may be transferred to the 
garden in the spring, or may even be dis- 
earded without regret when life renews 
itself out-of-doors. A very good example 
of this kind is the dwarf Linaria that, on 
its 8 inches of green, carries “oceans of 
color,” and resembles nothing so much as 
a Snapdragon in miniature. A box of 
this, centrally placed, will repay you sur- 
prisingly. 

Another flower of similar appearance is 
Torenia, better known as the Wishbone 
Flower. It has 12-inch, sturdy stems, is 
prodigal of blossom and gaiety of color, 
and is well adapted to hanging baskets or 
as the background of boxes in which 
foliage plants are grown. 

Another annual, the Weather Plant, is 
most interesting from the time its tender 
green leaves first appear until they are 
mature enough to indicate the changes in 
the weather by their own change in ap- 
pearance. A droopiness in its leaves indi- 
cates coming rains or possible showers; 
a decided limpness, when the leaves hang 
almost against the stem, indicates heavy 
rains, downpours, or even storm periods. 

The little Tagetes is, of course, not new 
to flower lovers, yet its use as a filler for 
window shelves will please by its profli- 
gate yield of autumn gold around the pots 
of taller plants. Little stems they have, 
but they crowd their single blossoms to 
greet you in an almost solid sheet of 
yellow daintiness. Try them, do! 

Now, if you have, or if you know of a 
neighbor who has a tiny Nicotiana plant 
hidden away among the tall seeders of 
the summer, do put it in a pot and watch 
it send its pure white stars up and up 
among the ferns and other green plants, 
until it seems that these are full of 
flower and fragrance. And that reminds 
me that there are the “’tis fragrant and 
the ‘taint fragrant” varieties. Be sure 
that you order the fragrant ones. 

From the foregoing, you will see that 
I am not eatering to high prices this year. 
I am offering the accompanying sugges- 
tions because I think that you will feel, 
after one winter with them, that annuals 
are a real find for your window. 

While the next plant is not an annual, 
it is one of the indispensables. This is 
the Carmine Fountain Plant (Thyrsacan- 


thus rutilans) the bloom of which sweeps 
downward fully 20 inches, and makes a 
brilliant splash of color amid the greenery. 
I would advise buying the plants to start 
with, instead of depending upon seed the 
first year. You are more sure of having a 
fine showing by Christmas time. In buy- 
ing, do not mistake this plant for the 
Searlet Plume. It is not the same al- 
though the two have some similarities. 

Another planting that creates a pot of 
charm is that of Baby Gladioli, six or 
eight to a 6-inch pot and encouraged by 
any of the standard, invigorating foods. 
If you wish a continuous supply of bloom 
get the smallest sized bulbs and set out 
several pots, repeating this at intervals of 
three weeks, all winter. 

I wonder if any of my readers has 
ever tried having the button Mums in 
bloom in December and January. These 
respond so generously to the simplest 
treatment, creating not only a charming 
picture for any season, but an especially 
pleasing one for these trying months. 
Pink, white, and lavender are good 
choices for grouping, and their blossoms 
will be lovely a long time. Buy the dwarf 
variety now, and bring them to just the 
start you want. 

One point I wish to emphasize about 
this preparation for inner gardens—and 
that is the why of my writing this article 
now—is that the foundations of growth 
should be started early for good results. 
You know it takes time to produce beauty, 
and on several occasions I- have been too 
late in getting bulbs and seeds started to 
have what I wanted, when I wanted it. 

And now, dear friend, have we satis- 
factorily filled that big bow window? If 
not would you like to add one of the best 
of the so-called meat-eating plants, the 
Cobra-Orehid, or Darlingtonia? It is not 
lovely; rather it is ugly. The plant could, 
and frequently does, dine on an adven- 
turous fly that lights on the inverted hair 
of the ugly purple blossom that comes in 
the early spring, but its main dependence 
—if you like to believe the popular stories 
—is upon your memory to feed it bits of 
steak twice a week. 


Prize Peonies at National 


Show 


(Continued from page 377) 


To Lyman D. Glasscock, Elwood, IIL, 
for Hybrid 2E14, a brilliant black-red 
single, and for Hybrid No. 22G1, a large 
deep orange-red single. 

A Gold Medal was awarded the variety 
Nick SHaytor; Mr. Harry F. Little was 
awarded the James Boyd Memorial 
Medal for the most distinguished entry in 
the show. No award was made for the 
best and most distinguished new Peony 
in the show, because in the rush of setting 
up the show no entry was made. There 
were several varieties worthy of con- 
sideration for this honor. 

The fine older Peonies are still good, 
and they can still win some prizes, but 
the great progress made in improving the 
Peony is becoming more and more ap- 
parent, and endless pleasure may be de- 
rived from growing and studying these 
newer kinds. 

















NOW is the Time to BUY and PLANT 


WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


DELPHINIUMS WITH PERSONALITY: Bred for ar- 
tistic perfection of flower and plant, large flowers, 
strong growth, new and dazzling colors, the finest 
White, Snowfiake. New Blues, new PINK shades, 
gorgeous WINE shades. 1941 crop. 


GENTIAN BLUE, extra color of Gentian 


PO cena n stan eden ds pkt. $5.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, very fine 
kt. $2.50 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, blue of Crater 
BGO GP SURORE. coc cccccs +. $5.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, deep dar hg in 
ROYAL PURPLE, dazzling..... pkt. $2.50 
PASTEL PINK, new shades of PINK 
pkt. $3.00 
SNOWFLAKE STRAIN, the finest white 
; pkt. $2.50 
Trial pkt. of any one, $1.00 Catalogue 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portiand, Oregon 


KORGANO 


vitalized organic fertilizer—made 











New 


: by controlled 
composting—without destructive artificial heat. 


For Free Circulars write: 


Organo, Inc. 617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass., or 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, Orlando, Fla. 








PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 


is here. Grow pansies for pleasure and profit 
but avoid competition by growing 
THE OREGON GIANTS 

1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed . $2.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed. .$ .50 
There is great demand in the spring for blooming pansy 
plants of BETTER and BEST quality. Cultural & Marketing 
Suggestions, FREE. To be sure of true stock, order direct 
of the originator, 

MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 














pop SEED READY 


ee *s Stocks 
sage . R.) Cross Pol- 
fic Hybrids (Vv. .: 2. at , a 
seer ae pelphinium, pkt. 
lina 
: -gli Bros.) 
oe +, Swiss Giants (Rogers 
~— pkt $1.00; 1/16 02- : 
Pansy , 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 BO}. Ee 2OPE-10). Fonts 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
176 Purchase St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


PANSY SEED 


Mile-High Monsters 
Mixed Pkt. 25c; % oz. $1.25. 


aGoi -@ My own mixture, so popular 
Super Giant Mixture (; many years. Pkt. 25c; 
% oz. $1.00. 


' , Immense flowers in a wide 
Engelmann s Giants range of best colors. Pkt. 25c. 


i i of large size, great substance, 
Swiss Giant Mixed novel colors. Pkt. 15c. 


Giant rich red, brown, 
Triumph of the Giants copper, deep yellow, with 
darker centers. Pkt. 20c. 


A variety of colors, rich dark shades 
Ruffied Giants predominating. Pkt. 20c. 


One pkt. each the above six marvelous Pan- 
Collection (i (vaiue $1.30) for 7c. 


LONG'S GARDENS Boulder, Colo. 





Size, form, colors, and robust 
plants very outstanding. 
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SPRINKLER 


oe INE any 


ILLCO FOG 


The Illeo Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gar- 
dens of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet. 

ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 
angle by means. of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 
quickly and easily changed, The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life 
There is & ft. of hose between each head. 

ORDER NOW 

Mail vour order today. Ordinary city pressure will accom- 

modate ten or more heads from each supply line. 

ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 
Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 tbs.)............ $7.75 
Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.)............. 11.45 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 Ibs.) 15.40 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.).... 19.35 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. om. & 


Aurora, Iil. 


ORIENTALE POPPY SPECIAL 


So that you can fully appreciate the quality of our 
strong field-grown plants, we offer five colorful 
Poppies—‘‘Joyce,’’ ‘‘Lord Lambourne,’’ ‘‘Neeley’s 
Pink Splendor,’’ ‘‘Perry’s White,’’ and ‘‘Purity,’’ 
for only $1.00. ; 

Write for our Fall List of Novelty Plants 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


etties 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send ‘for catalog listing 200 
leading It’s free. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


varieties, 











AT HALF 
PRICE 


Plant roots in summer and fall months. 


Our special 1941 offer: 100 varieties at 
one-half regular catalog price. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free 32-page catalog (same page 
size as this Flower Grower) containing 
natural four-color illustrations on almost 
every page, as well as describing and pric- 
ing more than 400 most beautiful improved 
iris varieties—types which flower from early 
spring until late autumn; also lists 50 
riental Poppies and 50 Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL 
IRIS GARDENS 


Box 24, Beaverton, Oregon 
7 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Giant Rainbow Pansies 


OWHERE else in the garden does the 
matter of a few extra cents paid for 
good seeds yield so rich a return as in 
After what most of the 
good strains produce, it is safe to say, I 
think, that you will 


Pansies. seeing 
go far before you get 
better dividends than is possible in well- 
grown plants of Dreer’s (Henry A. Dreer, 
Ine., 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Giant Mixture. These divi- 
dends consist of a heavy production of 
large, well-rounded flowers (the kind care- 
ful seed work hard to obtain) in 
a wide colors and combinations, 
on plants of compact growth. Incidentally, 
now is a good time to plant these seeds. 


Rainbow 


growers 


range of 


Glaswik for Automatic Watering 


HEN I tell you that I do not know 

how I got along all the years with- 
out Glaswik, you will know much I 
think of it for the automatic watering of 
flats, pots cuttings. The 
story is too long to be told here—the story 
of how the wick supplies moisture auto- 
matically to the plants, seeds, ete., from 
the bottom—but the manufacturers, Atlas 
Company, North Wales, Penna., 
have some illuminating literature on the 
subject which is yours for the asking. Win- 
dow gardeners will be especially interested 
in the subject as they go into a long win- 
ter, with its ever-present watering prob- 
lems. 


how 


seed and whole 


Asbestos 


The Oregon Bleedingheart 


OR a really exciting experience in your 
garden work try planting seeds of the 
Bleedingheart (Dicentra oregana) 
in an outdoor frame this fall. It is not often 
possible to get the seeds, so you are well 
advised to do it this year while Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, can 
supply them. If everything goes well, and 
it should if seeds are planted in autumn 
and the plants are put in a leafy soil in 
some shade (in the East at least), you will 
be rewarded with low clumps of silvery, 
finely-cut foliage and pink-tipped creamy 
Bleedinghearts, the latter from May until 
summer and usually again in the fall. 


Oregon 


~~ 


Yucca Baccata 


HE revealing language of botanists 

warns us to look for something differ- 
ent in Yuccas when we reach the one they 
have named baceata, which, translated into 
the language of gardeners, means berried. 
Experience with the plant shows, when it 
produces its large pulpy fruits (they are 
used for food by the Indians of the South- 
west, it is said), that the name is quite 
appropriate. The plant also differs from 
ordinary Yuccas in its Agave-like leaves. 
Its large creamy flowers come on_ short 
stems among the foliage. Everything con- 
sidered, it is a unique Yucca of easy cul- 
ture and material from the northern part 
of its range (Colorado) at least is hardy 
in northern Michigan. Seeds were noted in 


Park’s 


Wot vd, S. 


(Geo. W. Park Seed Co., 
.) catalogue this year. 


Green- 


Galium Verum 


a pheteggee in current catalogues gives 
me more pleasure than to see that 
Galium 


recognition 


verum is beginning to get the 
which it deserves. Here is a 
subject with all the qualities, except showi 
ness, Which gardeners say their plants must 
possess—qualities such as beauty of foliage, 
grace and airiness of flowering habit, and 
a long bloom. It appears in 
Pearce’s catalogue (Rex. D. Pearce, Moores- 
town, N. J.) on page 2 as the Golden 
Baby Breath (the printer has given the 
specific name one too many letters, making 
it vernum instead of verum), where you 
will find an apt and faithful description 
of a really worthy out-of-ordinary plant. 


season of 


Burpee’s Crocuses 


oe adventurers, cheerful compan 
ions at a time when the gardener needs 
something to him that anothe: 
growing season is on the way, Crocuses are 
among our best loved plants. They are such 
amiable creatures, too, that one is assured 
of a large return from the time and money 
expended on them, especially if one buys the 
big collection which Burpee (W. Atlee Bur- 
pee Co., 112 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) has been advertising for several years. 
With the thought that they will likely re- 
peat their Crocus offer again this vear, I 
hope that these notes make the September 
issue, so you will have a further reminder 
of one of the biggest 
material. 


reassure 


bargains in plant 


Lilies in Variety 


: is heartening to note the increased in- 
terest, that is being shown in Lily cul- 

Thinking along that line today, | 
wondered if the splendid work being done 
with Lilies by Edgar L. Kline, Oswego, 
Oregon, is not largely responsible for that 
condition. Certainly, he has one of the 
largest collections of these plants in this 
country, and his splendid catalogue gives 
one the urge to try Lily growing. If you 
are thinking about entering this fascinating 
1eld, either through the easy way of com- 
mon kinds or the hard way of the difficult 
species, you need his catalogue as the Lily 
planting season opens. 


ture, 


The Gardenia Daffodil 


HE Daffodil Cheerfulness, which I had 
# last year from Van Bourgondien Bros., 
Dept. 78, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., gave 
me so much pleasure that it is a joy to 
recommend the variety and the seller to 
other gardeners at the opening of another 
bulb plantipg season. Even though you 
may have C fulness now it will pay-you 
to get their talogue, for it contains a 
long list of good bulbs. 


C. W. Woop 





